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A Group of Indian Songs 


By Louis MErTINS 


I 
CORN SONG 


HO, hoi, hoi! 

Corn and bread and meal! 
Yellow corn, the gift of the gods, 
Red corn, the blood of our enemies. 
Purple corn, that which the sky hath sent. 


O, thou great Sun-god, 

Bringer and giver of good things, 

Make this seed-corn to grow. 

Make it to rise above the spruce-trees, 
And have ears like a man’s arms. 

Yea, make it have ears great and plentiful, 
Long as the right arm of a warrior! 


Corn is good. 

The gods have given it, 

But Hu-mi-ci-ti-ni hath brought it. 
From the marshes he brought it, 
Given of the beautiful maiden 
When the year’s vigil was done. 
Given of the beautiful maiden 


With the other gift, the smoke-plant, 
Which makes a man smile in his soul, 
And laugh in his belly! 

O ho, hoi, hoi! 

Corn, and bread and meal! 


II 


RAIN-CLOUDS 


Come the little clouds out of the ice-caves, 

Bringing rain and snow. 

They come because we call them, 

They come because we ask them, 

They come because the Spider-woman 
loves us. 

Come the little clouds out of the North- 
land. 


Our yellow meal we throw to the sky. 

It is our offering to the gods. 

We have placed the clay images 

Of desert toads by the water-courses, 
To guide the silver stream along the canals, 
That it may flow over our fields. 

Come the little clouds out of the North-land, 
To bring rain for our reservoir! 


III 


THE WATCHERS 


White, cooing dove, soft singing cock-a-loo, 

And tawny, yellow clouds with skies of blue 

Like turquois sea-shells brought from far 

And buried ’neath the altar. One bright 
star 


Which fleeing from the dawn was caught 
and kept 

As one might seize a mermaid as she slept 

At dawn, when earth’s vain shadows 
flee away, 

And comes the full-orbed light of 
blessed day. 


Watcher gazing through the eastern walls 

On which the first faint flush of sun- 
light falls, 

Through many days had watched the 
graying sky 

At dawning of the morning! Far and nigh 

The palo-verdi yellowed, mountains loomed, 

The bright canals ran water, cactus 
bloomed. 

But still the people waited in the street, 

The plaza and the road with anxious feet. 


“The Sun-god and the Goddess of the Rain, 

“Shall we not worship at their shrines 
again?” 

But still no word came from that inner 
place, 

Where sat the Watcher with an anxious 
face. 

Tense moments these before the breaking 
dawn. 

A pregnant earth, with clouds of flecky 
tawn, 

And praying peoples eastward kneeling all 

On bended knee, await the Watcher’s call! 


Has he forgotten? Will he never speak? 

The Sun-god—has his power grown weak? 

And that great deity, the Goddess of the 
Rain, 

Has she her children scorned in high 
disdain ? 

But lo! A sudden stir! A mighty shout! 

The people throng the dusty street about! 

And to the shrines like little children run! 

A voice cries from within: “The Sun! 
The Sun!” 


IV 


LOVE-SONG 


I have walked with you my lover, 

I have walked with you under the blanket. 

Its colors were bright and lovely, 

But my heart was brighter and gayer 
than they. 

I have walked with you under the blanket, 

And where you go, there will I also go, 

Be it to a far-country, 

And to a strange people, 

Or on the silent desert stretches, 

There will I be by your side, 

To carry your water, and grind your corn; 

For you shall be blood of my blood, 

And bone of bone forever! 
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Saving America’s Primeval Redwood Forests 


stand the last survivors of a 

race of giant trees that once 
covered a great part of the northern 
portion of the earth—the “ever-living” 
Sequoia or Redwoods. 

These mammoth trees belong to a 
species which, dating back millions of 
years, disappeared from the rest of 
the world centuries before the dawn 
of history. They are now making 
their last stand in a narrow belt of 
forest land in California. In _ this 
Pacific Coast stronghold the Sequoia 
have dehed the attacks of time and 
geological processes and have been 
miraculously preserved through light- 
ning, fire, avalanches, and innumerable 
torms—only to perish at last in the 
aw mills and tie camps. 

For it is the tragedy of the Ameri- 
can people that these magnificent trees 
are being cut down to make stakes for 
grape vines and boxes for vegetables! 
Unless the people come to their aid 
his immeasurably old race will soon 
have perished from the earth. 

Nothing more beautiful than these 
Redwood forests can be imagined. For 
many miles, thousands upon thousands 
of colossal trees cover hillsides and 
anyons and descend at times to the 
very brink of the ocean. Wonderfully 
symmetrical in their huge proportions, 
they rise majestically to a height of 
300 feet or more and their giant girth 
measures 60 to 7O feet. In stately 
colonnades the ever-living trees form 
aisles in the forest, their interlacing 
loliage growing so luxuriantly that in 
Many parts of the woods there is eter- 
nal twilight. In other places shafts 
of light strike through, filling the 
roves with radiance. Tall ferns and 
bracken, growing in profusion, cover 
he woodland floor and climb up 
‘round the great trunks. Lesser trees 
stand like dwarfs at the feet of the 
slants. The air is redolent with per- 
lume and the eye delighted with the 
eauty of oxalis — rhododendron — 
Azalea—flowering myrtle—myriads of 
vild growths. In the spring the woods 
fre brilliant with multi-colored flow- 


the. to California skies 


Redwoods. 


By J.D. GRANT 


ers; in the autumn russet tones blend 
with the almost purplish bark of the 
At every season the an- 
cient forests are indescribably beauti- 
ful. 
a hs is to save some of the finest of 
these priceless groves from de- 
struction wiile there is yet time that 
the Save The Redwoods League is 
working. Every year tens of thou- 
sands of the great trees are cut down 
for commercial purposes. Already, 
AFTER RAIN 


pavements 
night, 
Are black satin 
Mandarin robes, 
Stiff with embroidery 
Of golden lilies, 
And fiery, swirling 
Dragon's tails. 
—EtTHeL Romic FULLER. 


of the million and a half acres of Se- 
quoia forests which were the birthright 
of the American people, one-third have 
been destroyed. Within the next ten 
years the finest and oldest trees will 
have been killed, for the best are being 
cut first. Within one hundred years, 
or at the most conservative estimate, 
one hundred and fifty, the primeval 


forests except for the comparatively 


small area already preserved as parks 
will have been wiped out. 

To prevent this calamity the Save 
The Redwoods League is appealing to 
the public spirited citizens of the na- 
tion for moral and financial support in 
the task of arousing the country to the 
urgency of preserving some of the 
Redwoods. Very soon it will be too 
late, for the commercial advantages of 
redwood are becoming more widely 
known every year and the rate of de- 
struction is hastened thereby. It also 
becomes increasingly expensive each 
year to buy the stands. 

One of the foremost aims of the 
Save The Redwoods League is to s¢ 
cure Federal appropriation and private 


contributions for the purchase of a na- 
tional park—an area of not less than 
20,000 acres. The Redwood groves are 
admirably suited for such a national 
park. They offer tracts sufficiently 
vast in size; they contain features of 
nation-wide interest; they are of un- 
surpassed scenic beauty; they have 
unique historic and scientific value; 
and they are climatically ideal. The 
Sequoia are the heritage of the entire 
American people and it is fitting that 
they should be preserved for public 
enjoyment just as Yellowstone and 
Yosemite have been protected against 
industrial invasion and set apart for 
their recreational, educational, and 
spiritual value to the citizens of the 
country. 

The movement to establish a national 
recreation ground among the Red- 
woods is in line with the policy of the 
present Administration, which has 
gone on record as favoring more op- 
portunities for outdoor life among the 
people by appointing a National Policy 
Committee on Out of Door Life. In 
discussing the subject of parks, Presi- 
dent Coolidge said, “Our aim in this 
country must be to try to put the 
chance of out-of-door pleasure, with 
all that it means, within the reach of 
the rank and file of our people.” 

There could be no finer choice of 
park land than the wonderful Sequoia 
groves and it is our hope that eventu- 
ally Congress will appropriate the 
necessary sum for the purchase of a 
great Redwood tract. The great dan- 
ger is that through delay in such action 
the trees will already have been de- 
stroyed. Every year 6,500 acres of 
the Redwoods are felled. 

The Save The Redwoods League is 
also working to bring home to Califor- 
nians the urgency of preserving the 
unique attraction of their State by res- 
cuing some of the imperiled Redwoods 
for State and County parks, and by 
preserving intact the “Redwood High- 
way’ —that beautiful route bordered 
for miles by magnificent trees which 
stretches from San Francisco to the 
Oregon line. Famous the world over, 
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this scenic road continues through 
miles of primeval Redwood forest, 
towering giants like sentinels guarding 
each side of the path. These beautiful 
trees, from their very accessibility to 
the highway, are in the greatest danger 
and will soon be cut into segments 
and carried in trucks over the very 
road that was built to make their beau- 
ty available to the world, unless the 
people come to their rescue. The 
League, thus far, has been able to save 
14 miles of this highway in the Hum- 
boldt State Redwood Park 
near Dyerville. 
Simultaneously with its ef- 
forts to save the finest of the 
Redwoods the League ap- 
plauds the efforts of the oper- 
ating lumber companies to- 
ward reforestation in_ the 
tracts already cut and in 
these portions it cannot hope 
to have preserved. In this 
way the species may be per- 
petuated in the logged areas 
and the desolation wrought 
by the cutting be ultimately 


overcome. The _ depressing 
sight of these devastated for- 
ests, once the abode of 


mighty Sequoia monarchs, 
lingers long in the memory. 
Charred stumps and great 
stretches of black greet the 
eye on all sides, for in the 
old day, after cutting, lum- 
bermen resorted to fire to 
clear away the vegetation 
surrounding the Redwoods so 
as to facilitate their removal. 
The thick bark of: the full 
grown trees is practically im- 
pervious to flames, so this 
method can be employed 
without fear of injuring the 
lumber for commercial pur- 
poses. But it DOES destroy 
the new shoots and all other 
forms of plant life in the forests, 
leaving a desolation of blackened 
ruins. 

The lumber companies are now car- 
rying on a programme of reforestation 
which the Save The Redwoods League 
gladly commends. The seedlings now 
being set out attain a fair growth in 
a relatively short time, but it will take 
at least a thousand years for such 
trees to achieve the phenomenal height 
and girth of the fallen Giants. Future 
civilizations will know a race of mam- 
moth trees from nurslings planted 
now; in a few decades “second 
growth” trees will provide good lum- 
ber; and for present generations they 
will serve to redeem the dreariness 
of stripped woods with the ordinary 
beauty of any forest land—but not for 
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hundreds of centuries can they take the 
place of the majestic full grown Red- 
woods. Reforestation, while a neces- 
sary and commendable policy, cannot 
take the place of preservation of ade- 
quate stands of the mature timber. 
Redwoods in the mature beauty at- 
tained through thousands of years of 
growth must be saved to California, 
America, and the entire civilized 
world. 

In the five years since its organiza- 
tion the Save The Redwoods League 


ON THE REDWOOD HIGHWAY 


has been able through the co-operation 
of generous citizens to save some of 


the oldest groves from impending de-. 


struction. The California legislature 
in 1921 appropriated $300,000 toward 
the purchase of groves in Humboldt 
County, making possible the establish- 
ment of Humboldt State Redwood 
Park. Public interest was aroused 
in that region with the result that 
the county voted $71,000 for the pur- 
chase of an additional unit, which was 
presented to the State, and the park 
was further enriched by several beau- 
tiful groves which were the gifts of 
generous tree-lovers. 

Awakened to the irreparable loss 
threatening them in the destruction 
of their Redwoods, the people of San 
Mateo bought the grove known as the 
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McCormack tract which is now main 
tained as a public park, and the 
League has reason to hope that other 
counties may be induced to save some 
of the splendid groves within their 
borders. 

Among the gift groves given to the 
State of California by private donors 
are the unique “Redwood memorials”, 
The beautiful conception of paying 
tribute to the dead with a living monv- 
ment of majestic trees was the happ 
inspiration of Dr. John C.. Phillips 
of Massachusetts, who en- 
listed the aid of the Save The 
Redwoods League in obtain- 
ing a grove of magnificent 
Redwoods to be dedicated to 


C. Bolling, who died in the 
World War. The great trees 
which will live through the 
centuries tower Heavenward 
in silent requiem honoring 
the dead soldier with a sol- 
emnity unequalled by any 
mausoleum of stone or pre- 
cious metal. The monumen- 
tal grove is within the bor- 
ders of Humboldt State Red- 
wood Park. 

So beautiful was this idea 
of a living monument that it 
was adopted by others, and 
several groves of the everliv- 
ing trees have been dedicated 
as memorials. A superb Red- 
wood tract north of Eureka 
was given the Save the Red- 
woods League by Mrs. Zip- 
porah Russ, wife of a Hum- 
boldt County pioneer, and 
deeded to the people of Call- 
fornia as a monument to all 
the pioneers of Humboldt. It 
was formally dedicated last 
year as The Humboldt 
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County Pioneer Memorial 
Grove. Through the co-operation ol 
the State Forestry Board and Mrs. 
F. §. Gould another of the beat 
tiful groves was dedicated to the 
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Memories 


N THE course of time my father 

saw that the mining companies 
he were becoming dissatisfied with 
some of the quartz-mills whose pro- 
» Icesses were out of date, and that 
‘Ithere was good opportunity for a 
*fnew and entirely modern mill which, 
by new methods, could avoid the 
enormous waste of precious metal 
which the old ways entailed. This 
led to his building what was, in that 
day, one of the finest quartz-mills of 
“| Nevada. He called it the Minnesota 
ntl Mill, in memory of our older home. 
tolit was built in Washoe City, where 
101} water-power was afforded by a 
he} mountain stream, and between which 
eesf place and the mines lay an excellent, 
the} graded road. This mill was very suc- 
irdicessful, and it also provided a new 
ingjand absorbing diversion for us chil- 
ol-{dren. There was fascination for us 
Jin watching the ponderous stamps 
come down on the masses of ore, 


oat then the stirring of the strange mix- 
orf tures in great vats, and finally, the 


ed- putting of the “amalgam” in the re- 
tort or oven, to be baked into blocks. 


lea) There was much quicksilver used 
it}in the processes, and it was very 
ndgcostly ; consequently, when the heavy 
iv-sgray paste or “amalgam” was put 
edjinto the iron retort or baking oven, 
oj-fand the intense heat had made the 
ka} quicksilver turn to a sort of steam, 
oj-|what would otherwise have _ been 
ip-jwasted was conducted through a 
m-}small pipe into a pail of water, where 
ndjit became again good, clear-shining 
quicksilver. This part of the work 
alljnever failed to delight us, and we 
It}always aimed to be present at the 
ast} weekly baking. 

ldt}, Sometimes we were given a bit of 
amalgam from the vats, and we 
handled it with ostentatious care— 
‘| particularly if friends, fresh from the 
East, were watching us. The first 
thel thing to do always was to take off 
all any ring and lay it aside, for one 
Mtouch upon it of the quicksilver in 
eithe mixture would make the ring fall 
Ck-F to pieces at once. Then one must 
tell never lay the bit of amalgam down 
fullupon anything that it could injure— 
&fjust what, I do not now remember. 
When, after the baked blocks of 
silver, (always bearing some admix- 


pe ture of gold), were taken out of the 


hastily baked cake, we were allowed 
acf'o detach one or two to add to our 
mMOst precious possessions. 
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of a Frontier Childhood 


By EMMA NORTH MESSER 
(Continued from September) 


ae ONE of our historians has said, 
“sudden wealth secured un- 
wonted luxuries and led to glaring 
absurdities” in this land. Some three 
miles from us, where the forest-cov- 
ered Sierras rose more abruptly from 
the desert plain, Sandy Bowers, an 
ignorant miner, suddenly possessed 
of more wealth than he knew what 
to do with, decided to build a man- 
sion. Then he cannily sought out one 
and another friend who could wisely 
direct the development of his ambi- 
tious project. Finally, when his good 
stone walls had culminated in a 
worthy roof, and his spacious rooms 
(where personal taste had demanded 
knobs and hinges of solid silver for 
his doors,) began to gather strange, 
unaccustomed but awkwardly satisfy- 
ing household treasures, he commis- 
sioned a San Francisco lawyer of 
high culture to select a choice library 
for him. Sandy’s wife was as igno- 
rant as himself—a woman whom he 
appeared to have married solely be- 
cause they owned equally valuable 
blocks of stock in adjoining mines. 
He finally took her abroad and they 
brought home, themselves, I think, 
their Italian statuary. 


When the loose sand and the 
grease-wood had given way to a few 
winding paths about the place, Sandy 


opened his house and began to enter- 
tain. He added many unique epi- 
sodes to early Nevada history. I 
only saw this place from a distance 
in those days and listened to the 
amused comments of those more 
favored. But years afterwards, when 
a trip of my more mature years had 
brought me again. to the valley, I 
passed within the stone portals to 
accept for a few hours the hospitality 
of what had become, since Sandy 
had died and his mismanaged fortune 
had melted away, a shabby, disheveled 
way-side inn, presided over by his 
widow. In the nearly dismantled 
library a few choice but uncared for 
books, leaned this way and _ that, 
Carlyle, Dickens, and George Eliot 
supporting themselves  dejectedly 
against one another. The shelves had 
lost their glass doors. Mythological 
heroes, their white marble dirty, de- 
faced, and broken stood in the desert 
glare which penetrated long neglected 
windows of an upper hall. 

As the returned daughter of an 
early pioneer of Nevada, my hostess 
clasped me to her ample but untidy 
bosom with watery eyes and beery 
breath. She put me to rest upon the 
most uninviting couch from which 
I lifted my eyes to this row of star- 
ing windows, shadeless, but draped 
with gorgeous lambrequins of coarsest 
Nottingham lace over vivid blue 
calico. Later, in another forlorn 
room, I found an enormous tarnished 
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urn of solid silver and lengthy in- 
scription—a racing trophy. In the 
dining-room a dingy Chinese servant 
brought for my use equally tarnished 
forks and spoons which were really 
too massive for convenient use. 

Here was the rise and fall of young 
romantic Nevada. The actual end 
of this story came when the woman, 
some years later, died, a fortune- 
teller, in San Francisco. 

The Federal judges of Nevada 
Territory had great difficulty in en- 
forcing justice. I learn from old 
letters that while it was conceded 
that at Virginia City there had 
quickly gathered an abler bar than 
existed at the time in San Francisco, 
it was also conceded that there was 
no place in the United States where a 
judge had more responsible or more 
dificult duties than in this centre of 
the mining activities. 

As Hubert Bancroft, the historian, 
has said: “Nevada was ‘battle-born,’ 
—organized amidst the tumult of 
events on the eve of the great Civil 
War.” She certainly had scant op- 
portunity for normal growth. Though 
always loyal, as I have already in- 
dicated, to her parent government, 
local conditions led to many unique 
situations not provided for by the few 
laws as yet made. Powerful min- 
ing organizations strove to put out of 
office such judges as had given ad- 
verse decision in their law-suits. First 
one influence seemed to be uppermost 
and then another. It was said that 
many lawyers made efforts to keep 
litigation going. 

My father was now upon the 
bench, having received a_ second 
Federal appointment with the treas- 
ured signature “A. Lincoln” upon the 
parchment. When his court was 
held in Virginia City, seven miles 
from us, and in the very heart of the 
famous mining district, he would 
come home at the week-end, his tall 
spare figure bent, his face white and 
worn. Added to the enormous 
amount of work which the suits en- 
tailed was the nerve strain incident 
to being constantly in an atmosphere 
where there were at stake the large 
interests of desperate men. From 
two to four millions were sometimes 
involved. In response to judicial de- 
cisions, stocks in San _ [francisco 
jumped or dropped. Men who had 
invested heavily grew wildly jubilant 
—or shot themselves. 

I remember one anxious day when 
my father had returned to us by way 
of the lonely mountain pass on the 
side of Mt. Davidson, and several 
friends had been in to insist that he 
should never again take this stage- 
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ride between the two towns unarmed. 
He had laughingly replied to them 
that, as he.was unaccustomed to 
carrying weapons of any kind, he 
would be most likely to shoot himself 
if he were to do as they desired; yet 
we gathered from the ensuing con- 
versation that a decision had just 
been rendered in a certain suit with 
heavily armed desperadoes watching 
him from the doorway opposite his 
desk in the court-room. However, 
during his whole experience upon the 
bench my father was never harmed; 
and many attributed his immunity to 
the respect compelled by his steady 
fearlessness. 


THE ROSARY OF HOURS 
How slowly Day slips 


The rosary of hours 
Through her fingers! 


Mumble your prayers, Day, and 
begone! 

Night is more to my liking— 

He has broken his rosary 

And thrown the beads in the sky. 


—Saimi Fassett. 


ro us children the anxiety of this 
time was much tempered by our 
interest in our father’s experiences as 
adventures. When he came home 
and told of fraudulent witnesses who 
made it necessary for him to go down 
into the mines himself to see with 
his own eyes the conditions under 
dispute, and how at night he had 
gone secretly, descending _ shafts 
dressed as a miner, leaving his own 
clothes at the entrance, I felt the 
story to be more fascinating than any 
in my wonder books. There was a 
curious incident in connection with 
one of those expeditions. My father 
carried, in a vest-pocket, a set of 
ivory tablets bearing his name on a 
silver plate. One night, while he was 
down in the mines, these tablets were 
stolen from his discarded clothes. 
He understood at once that they were 
taken for possible memoranda regard- 
ing the suits then pending, and he 
congratulated himself that no such 
jottings ever went into his memoran- 
dum-books. The sequel to this inci- 
dent came several years afterwards 
when the tablets were returned to 
him anonymously, mailed at Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Mark Twain was at this time ‘Sam 
Clemens,’ city editor of the “Terri- 
torial Enterprise,” published in Vir- 
ginia City. My father knew him well, 
and he also knew the young man’s 
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dread lest his manifold trouble 
should get to the ear of his olde 
brother, Orion Clemens, then secre 
tary of the territory, and living j; 
Carson City. I remember one 0 
Father’s week-end stories, when he 
told us with the quiet twinkle in his 
eyes of the boyish way in which ‘‘Sam 


Clemens” had made him his father- 
confessor, in his gentle drawl confid- 


ing his woes with the earnest charge. 
“But don’t tell Orion;—I would 
rather have the measles at once than 
have Orion know!” 

It was a few months later than 
this that more serious trouble threat 
ened the young editor, trouble t 
which he refers in his own inimitabk 
way in his autobiography. It seem: 
that new laws against duelling had 
come into effect, and he speaks of 
the rigor with which my fathe 
sought to enforce them. He tell 
also of his own narrow escape fro 
the penalty of these laws. This ac 
count must be given in his ows 
words: 

“It was all over town that I ha 
sent a challenge and Steve Gillis ha 
carried it. Now that would entitl 
us to two years apiece in the peniten 
tiary, according to the brand ne 
law. Judge North sent us no mes 
sage as coming from himself, but ; 
message came from a close friend of 
his. He said it would be a good idea 
for us to leave the territory by the 
first stage-coach. This would sai 
next morning, at four o’clock—an 
in the meantime we would be searche 
for but not with avidity; and if we 
were in the Territory after that stage 
coach left we would be the first vic 
tims of the new law. Judge Nortl 
was anxious to have some object 
lessons for that law, and he would 
absolutely keep us in the prison the 
full two years. 

“Well, it seemed to me that ou 
society was no longer desirable 1 
Nevada.” He leaves it to his frien 
Gillis to te!l somewhere else the fact 
that they actually did take. that ear! 
stage, but he goes on to say, “I! ha\ 
never had anything to do with due! 
since. | thoroughly disapprove © 
duels. I consider them unwise, all 
I know they are dangerous. Al 
sinful.” 

In the autumn of 1863 my fathe' 
presided in the Constitutional Cot 
vention called at Carson City to pr 
pare for Nevada's statehood; thw 
serving as he had in the Constitu 
tional Convention of Minnesota Ter 
ritory five years before. He was th 
guest of Governor Nye during tl 
time—for now the capital of the te! 
ritory boasted a few good homes 
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even a dignified residence of some 
for its governor. 

I went with my father to Carson 
City and was placed at Sierra Semi- 
nary, where I boarded with the pre- 
ceptress, Miss Keziah Clapp. In the 
new school my untamed nature felt 
the restraints, and it was only my 
father’s frequént visits to the house 
that reconciled me at all to the un- 
accustomed conditions, though I was 
really interested in several of my 
schoolmates, one of whom seemed to 
me particularly a_story-book girl. 
She was quite pretty, and so was her 
name, Katie Van Winkle. We held 
to a childish tradition that she was a 
descendent of Irving’s immortal char- 
acter, and this added luster to her 
personality. 


Another pleasant child of my age 
was the daughter of Orion Clemens. 
The younger brother, then just be- 
ginning to be known as “Mark 
Twain,’ not having yet left the ter- 
ritory (as this was previous to the 
duelling episode) wa: often in Carson 
City at this time; in fact was reporting 
the convention for his Virginia City 
paper. This little girl was very dear 
to him, and her death, shortly after, 
a heavy blow. 


It has been said that in the earlier 
history of Miss Clapp’s school, when 
the first territorial legislation in the 
little capital was having its struggles 
with its formative period, and young 
Clemens, its reporter, unfamiliar with 
parliamentary usages, was worrying 
over his own frequent blunders, he 
occasionally slipped away to appear 
in a class-room here where he found 
relief in quietly listening to the stu- 
dents’ recitations. 


My mother had equipped me for my 
new experiences in Carson City with 
clothes in which I took much satis- 
faction, though I still waited some- 
what impatiently for the time when 
I should be considered old enough to 
wear insignia of feminine citizenship 
in Nevada, the big gold belt-buckle. 
This heavy ornament of rich metal 
had been a thing of fascination to me 
ever since our wash-woman had first 
bent over our tubs with its embellish- 
ment upon the front of her calico 
dress. While I had seen its replica 
afterwards upon better gowns, its 
ornate traceries were most familiar, 
tarnished partially obliterated 
from habitual friction with the dish- 
pan and wash-tub, as it adorned the 
more common garment. A self- 
respecting woman might, in a house- 
hold emergency, dispense with the 
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little strip of white collar about her 
neck, but mever the Nevada belt- 
buckle. 


H % was decided when I left home 
that I was not to be permitted 
to go out in the evening. This was 
partly on account of my youth, and 
partly because I was not strong. As 
it was the custom of the country to 
allow much latitude to girls of my 
age, the restriction was quite a trial 
to me, and a few times, for impor- 
tant events, exception was made. The 
first exception occurred when Mr. 
James Stark of Boston, an actor 
whose Hamlet received high com- 


SPANISH SERENADE 
in the garden where Love's 


roses twine, 
I linger for a glance from your sweet 
eyes ; 
For you and me are all the stars ashine. 
Soul of my heart, I wait. Arise! 
Arise! 


—Torrey Connor. 


mendation in the East a few years 
later, came to give dramatic read- 
ings and recitations in Carson and 
Virginia Cities. My father was de- 
lighted with his renderings, but rather 
than break the rule laid down for 
me and take me to one of his enter- 
tainments, he persuaded Mr. Stark to 
come to the house and recite for his 
young daughter. How well I remem- 
ber that night! It must have been 
quite early in the evening, before thea- 
ter hours. I had ensconced myself 
on a step in the dark stairway, des- 
perately forlorn because I could not 
do what others were doing. There 
was a knock on the street door, and 
presently some one called me. I went 
blinking into the light to meet my 
father and a charming stranger who, 
I was given to understand, had come 
expressly to call upon me and recite 
to me, because I could not go to the 
public hall to hear him. This man 
proved to be Mr. Stark, and at once 
I was very happy. I have always 
been sensitive to quality in the hu- 
man voice, and now I listened to a 
voice of much natural beauty and 
fine training. When Mr. Stark re- 
cited for me he chose carefully what 
would be within the range of my 
understanding, and after nearly sixty 
years, I recall his delightful render- 
ing of “Lochinvar.” My enjoyment 
of it all was so keen that my enter- 
tainer pleaded for me, and so suc- 
cessfully that: the very next night I 
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sat beside my father looking up into 
my new friend’s face from the front 
row in the public hall. 


The next violation of the rule was 
when an invitation came from the 
Governor's for me to dine there with 
my father. My father came for me 
in the early twilight. The distance 
was so short that we walked to the 
plain stone mansion, where a big 
Chinese butler admitted us. When 
my wraps had been removed, we en- 
tered a large and pleasant drawing- 
room where half a dozen ladies were 
sitting. Each of the ladies said 
something gracious to me, and pre- 
sently the Governor and several other 
men came in, after which dinner was 
announced. My heart thumped hard 
as my chair was placed for me, and 
my eyes fell upon the first formal 
table I had ever seen. The thumping 
became agony when I, a child of 
temperance training, discovered that 
slender glasses which flanked each 
plate were for wine. Soon the butler 
started with his  napkin-swathed 
bottle and I shuddered as the patter 
of his slippers came nearer and 
nearer. My father at my side was 
apparently entirely engrossed in some 
discussion; but just as I reached the 
point when I felt I must either die 
with my principles or for them, half- 
absently the familiar hand was 
slightly lifted, and I heard as from 
a far distance, “No wine for her, 
please.” 

My father had a way of being in 
evidence at crucial moments. But a 
few days after this my preceptress 
asked me to step over to the Gov- 
ernors with a note to be delivered 
with her compliments. There was no 
smart and decorous servant to send, 
no trig messenger to call, so the duty 
devolved upon a shy child. Here was 
misery again. | was too proud to 
confess my ignorance, yet how was 
I to convey the “compliments”? In 
all my simple home life I had never 
had to do with compliments. Slowly 
I dragged myself over to the awe- 
some place, and there at the door 
was the big Chinese butler again. I 
had a wild idea of passing my 
note and burdensome message along 
through him, but something made me 
hesitate as to the propriety of this. 
Far along the hall 1 saw the door of 
the Governor's office, and just then 
the door opened. There was my 
father! Had not the situation been 
so nearly tragic it would have been 
very funny to see the quick recovery 
of my poise and the nonchalance 
with which I said, “Papa, here is a 
note from Miss Clapp for the Gov- 
ernor, with her compliments.” Then. 
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I walked calmly down the steps and 
home, no one dreaming of the tor- 
ture I had gone through. But I 
made it a point to learn as soon as 
possible about “compliments.” 


The only other night I remember 
as a special dispensation was when I 
was asked to dine with my father at 
the house of a well-known lawyer, 
Mr. R. It had occurred to the kind 
and thoughtful Mrs. R. that I ought, 
once, to have the privilege of seeing 
my father preside in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, so this plan was 
made, and I was to be in her care 
during the evening session, while the 
design for the new State seal was 
under discussion. The quiet home 
dinner I do not particularly remem- 
ber, but the kindly ways that put a 
child at ease are not forgotten, or the 
blissful evening sitting by Mrs. R. 
while my father held the convention 
to parliamentary rules, or relaxed 
discipline for a good bit of fun over 
some remarkable suggestion for the 
new seal. 

I was too unaccustomed to conven- 
tions to notice the omission when this 
session was not opened with prayer, 
and it was not till many years later 
that I learned of Mark Twain’s report 
to the “Enterprise” at the time, that 
prayers had been “ordered dispensed 
with because the members never lis- 
tened to them anyway.” This was 
explained by my father’s instinctive 
aversion to the merely perfunctory 
use of religious forms. 


To return to the design for the 
seal: A very tall, broad-shouldered 
man rose and suggested mountains at 
the right. His voice was heavy and 
his name was Small. He was fol- 
lowed by a diminutive man with a 
falsetto voice who wanted mountains 
in the background; and then some 
one moved that a stool be provided 
for the little man, and some one else 
declared that there should be moun- 
tains at the left. It grew upon the 
convention that the seal was likely 
to be nothing but mountains and 
there was much merriment. As I 
look back now, it seems to me a 
little pathetic that this territory with 
her rich dower should come into her 
statehood with but one feature suf- 
ficiently attractive to be spontane- 
ously suggested for the ornamentation 
of her seal. But what else was there? 
Sage-brush and sand—everywhere 
sage-brush and sand. Then, too, art 
design was possibly as foreign to 
this group as religion seemed to be. 


REMEMBER turning to watch the 
faces of people who sat near me, 
and that my eyes rested on Mr. G. 


who had been in my father’s party 
during the long surveying ‘trips when 
he first came to Nevada; when after 
long days in the desert glare and 
heat, the party would make search 
for water, and then lie down to sleep 
in ‘the cool of the nights, under the 
stars. Instantly there came to my 
mind the story of the time when they 
had wandered far out of their way, 
of their fruitless search for water, 
and then of their dividing into smaller 
parties and continuing the search, 
finally straying into one or another 
camp. This man had been lost for 
three days, and when he wandered in 
there was no recognition in his star- 
ing eyes, his swollen tongue pro- 
truded from his mouth, and I had 
heard some one tell that his speech 
was but empty babble. 


Some new stir in the convention 
brought my mind back to the present. 
The suggestions for the seal were 
going on more laboriously; a quartz- 
mill, a setting-sun, the prospective 
locomotive. 


Nothing was settled that night— 
indeed it was not until months later, 
in a second convention, that a satis- 
factory constitution was drawn up, 
and it was still later that the great 
seal was struck off, with the “moun- 
tains to the left”, the “quartz-mill”, 
the “setting-sun’, and the “locomo- 
tive’ which seemed long in coming 
but came at last,—the seal of Neva- 
da to-day. 


It was very late when the con- 
vention adjourned and we stepped 
out into the star-light. My father 
and Mrs. R. walked ahead, and then 
occurred a great event in my young 
life; Mr. R. offered me his arm. 
Shyly and awkwardly I tucked my 
fingers under his coat-sleeve, and, 
treading on air, followed his guidance. 


Our homeward way led us to pass 
near the new State prison, and it was 
proposed as the guards recognized 
my father and Mr. R., that we all go 
in and look about. No one seemed 
to consider the lateness of the hour, 
or the unsuitableness of the episode 
for a child. It is quite probable that 
my mother had neglected to mention 
in her list of restrictions that I was 
not to visit State prisons at midnight, 
scrutinizing grim criminals through 
their bars by the spectral light of 
smoky kerosene lamps. It was cer- 
tainly a strange experience for me. 
We passed through a narrow corridor 
where I was very quiet and a little 
awe-struck as I realized the character 
of these men behind the bars—the 
men I saw looking out at us only a 
couple of feet away. I looked at my 
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father, the grave judge, and then at 
them. I thought, “This is law.” 
Up to this time my interest had 
been more stirred by the fact that 
my father could exercise the priestly 
office of uniting people in marriage. 
Remembering the chaotic social con- 
ditions of the time it still remains 
a question in my mind as to which 
proved least insecure, the locks for 
the criminals or the nuptial ceremony 
for those mating. At any rate the 
immediate result of the latter was 
likely to be a nice box of wedding- 
cake and other goodies sent to us 
children, so it met with our approval. 


With the approach of Thanksgiving 
came the close of my father’s work 
in Carson City, (including as I re- 
member, a term of court as well as 
the Convention), and it was arranged 
that I should go home with him for 
my four days’ vacation from the 
Carson school. We took the valley 
stage, and after fifteen miles of 
tedious jolting were with the family 
again. I did not seem so _ strong 
as usual, and when Monday came 
around I did not want to go back 
to school. Some one said teasingly, 
“She wants to stay and see the pre- 


parations for Christmas”. That braced 


me as nothing else would have done, 
and when the shabby coach with its 
clumsy springs rocked up to the gate, 
I got in as hurriedly as_ possible. 
There was but one other passenger, 
a woman of loud, coarse appearance, 
but I felt badly enough to want to 
cling to something, so took my seat 
beside her. 

The driver cracked his long whip 
and we started. The strong springs, 
missing their ballast, began to toss 
us first one way and then the other. 
By the time we reached the little 
stage station of Ophir, three miles 
distant, I was very wretched indeed. 
The brawny arms of the woman drew 
me into their shelter with the utmost 
gentleness, and as we drew up before 
the express-office and the silver 
bricks in their leathern cases were 
slipped in, one after another, to the 
floor under my feet, she was watch- 
ing my drawn face. Suddenly her 
harsh voice rang out peremptorily, 
“Here Bill, go in there (with a nod 
towards the shanty saloon), and get 
a brandy sling for this child, quick! 
I do not think my temperance con- 
science awakened in the least when 
the driver responded with ready 
sympathy, and the “sling’’ was put 
to my lips; but finally I had to be 
left with the land-lady of the tavern 
over the way after all, and a passing 
horse-man carried a message to my 

(Continued on page 476) 
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The Sturgeon’s Fry 


ROWFOOT BLAKE stirred 
({ the embers under his tar-kettle 

with a maple limb poker, gave a 
final glance at the boiling vessel as it 
sent strong fumes floating out to 
drown the sweeter odors of new leaves 
which had scented the May morning 
breezes for the past few days; and then 
turned to his pile of fish-nets, heaped 
near his boat on the bank of the Mis- 
sissipp1. 

Crowfoot was thinking seriously. In 
fact, he had been thinking seriously for 
several days. His thoughts, too, were 
not altogether untinged with a mild 
worry, though at the same time he 
felt a strange thrill of happiness. There 
was intermixed with this umnaccus- 
tomed joy, a feeling of depression, a 
foreboding he could not understand. 
The half-smile that loitered on his lips 
was over-shadowed by the wrinkled 
surface of his forehead, which had 
taken on the corrugations of a wash- 
board. 


Travelingmen, stopping at the only 
hotel which the town of Freedport 
boasted, often asked their landlady, 
Mrs. Goebel, questions about the silent 
little man whom they saw pottering 
about the kitchen, doing odd, dirty 
jobs, or pushing a lawn-mower about 
the neglected lawn in front of the hotel. 
He was to be sure not an imposing 
hgure, but his weather-beaten face was 
always interesting to the observer, for 
it wore a certain kindly stamp and usu- 
ally the half-visible shadow of a smile 
lingered on his thin lips. 


One of the first questions the stran- 
ger was sure to ask when inquiring 
of Mrs. Goebel about the pottering 
Crowfoot, was where he got his strange 
name. This always brought a loud 
flood of laughter to shake that lady’s 
ample person, followed by a some- 
what lengthy exposition of all of Crow- 
foot’s life from the time Mrs. Goebel 
first knew him, “forty odd year ago.” 

He had not always been a market 
fisherman. He had in fact started his 
professional river career in a more 
humble calling; he had been a clam- 
fisher. For years he had made a meag- 
er living gathering mussels from the 
muddy clam-beds of the great river, 
marketing the shells to the pearl but- 
ton factories which dot the banks of 
every river town. 


( [rowroor got his name from the 
curious hooks used by clam-fish- 
ers, called “crowfeet” ; hooks dangling 
from long lines which are dragged 
across the clam-beds to be seized upon 
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by the closing shells of the disturbed 
clams. 

Although Crowfoot had now lived 
alone for many years in the little sheet- 
iron covered shanty on the river’s bank 
at the foot of Bluff Street, all the older 
people of Freedport remembered that 
he had married Inez Bain the year her 
father had drowned in the river. She 
was rather a pretty girl, a shy creature 
who liked to roam along the willow- 
fretted banks of the great river, or play 
among the fishermen’s boats always 


YOUR ROOM 


So often when it seems too hard for me, 

Alone, to live as you would want me to, 

I slip away from all the rest, and come 

In here, to your dear room and thoughts 
of you. 


I love to be here in this quiet place 

With all the tender memories it brings. 
You do not seem so very far away 
When I am here, alone, among your things. 


Now I can sympathize with simple folk 

Who need their idols to make God seem 
near. 

You help me understand so many things. 

I love this room, it seems so like you, dear. 


—GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 


found moored at the bank near their 
cottage. When she finished the grade 
school at Freedport, no one seemed 
much surprised that she married Crow- 
foot Blake. It seemed, in fact, about 
the only thing she could do, with her 
father gone. Bain had been a fishing 
partner of Crowfoot’s father, and she 
had often played with the boy as a 
child. Crowfoot was doing well at his 
fishing. He was honest and didn’t 
drink, as many of his fellow fishermen 
did, and he seldom got angry, there- 
fore he would “be good to her,” and 
the fact that he was a little “slow’— 
well, that didn’t matter. 

The young people lived in seeming 
contentment for nearly two years. 
Then, one day after their boy was 
born, Crowfoot came home after a 
day’s fishing, wet from the river's 
fog, to find the house empty. Little 
Tom was crying in his crib. A note 
which his wife had left for him, Crow- 
foot took next door for the avidly 
curious inspection of his neighbor's 
wife, for he had never learned to read. 
Inez had left him and would not re- 
turn. 


When Crowfoot’s son Tom was 
seventeen, a river steamboat captain 
took an interest in the lad-and gave 
him a job as pilot’s “cub”. Later he 
helped him prepare for a pilot’s exam- 
ination, and when finally at the age of 
twenty-two Tom received his pilot's 
license, the captain used his influence 
to get him a pilotship on a freight 
boat which carried material for a 
great dam the Government was build- 
ing down the Mississippi. 


At times Tom would be home for 
long periods, and then he always 
stayed with his father in the little 
house on the river-bank, going with 
him to look at his nets, or sitting 
with him during the long winter eve- 
nings around the little iron heating 
stove talking of the experiences on 
the river. 

Crowfoot never mentioned the boy’s 
mother to him. Somehow he never 
felt his poor vocabulary equal to the 
task. He often wondered just how 
much Mrs. Hunter, the Postmaster’s 
wife who looked after Tom when he 
was a baby, or the other neighbors, 
might have told him. Often he won- 
dered what he would say if Tom 
should ever ask him about his mother. 
Most of all he feared that if the sub- 
ject came up the boy would ask him 
why his mother had left so suddenly 
and mysteriously. 


Crowfoot often wondered, too, why 
no one in the village ever talked to 
him of Inez. To be sure, all the 
towns-people had been most kind to 
him and his little son after her de- 
parture. But no one had ever attempt- 
ed in words to console him for his 
loss of Inez, nor had anyone ever 
inquired about the cause of her sud- 
den disappearance. 

Through all the years, though he 
had long ago given up all hope of 
ever seeing her again, Crowfoot had 
dully. wondered just what he had 
done to drive his wife away. Hadn't 
he always been kind to her? Hadn't 
he always tried to comply with her 
every wish? 

The only clew that had ever come 
to him as a solution of the mystery, 
had been in the form of a conversa- 
tion which he overheard one night 
between Horace: Jurgens and Roger 
Lambert. They were fixing up Hor- 
ace’s gasoline launch on the river 
bank one night about a year after 
Inez’s disappearance. Crowfoot’s nets 
were piled nearby to dry. He had 
silently stolen close to the spot where 
the men worked by the light of a flick- 
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ering gasoline torch; and, concealed 
in the shadows, he had listened to 
their conversation. Finally they 
turned to village gossip and he heard 
Horace ask :— 

“They've never heard anything 
from Crowfoot’s woman yet, have 
they?” 

“No,” replied Roger, “and they 
never will.” 

“Where do you reckon she is?” 
queried Horace. 

“Damned if I know; probably down 
the river somewhere—Knowltown or 
some other big town.” 

“What in Hell d’you ’spose made 
her pull out so sudden?” asked Hor- 
ace. 

Part of the answer was drowned 
by Roger’s hammer blows, but Crow- 
foot caught the next sentence: 

“D’you think anybody could stand 
that river-rat long?—there’s just about 
as much to him as one of those 
damned sturgeons he ketches!” 

~Crowfoot’s nets really didn’t need 
another dipping of tar. As it was, 
they were in fairly good shape for the 
season’s fishing, but for reasons of 
his own Crowfoot wanted to be near 
home. To be more exact, he wanted 
to be as close to the little interurban 
station as possible. As luck would 
have it, the spot on the river bank 
where he moored his boat and cleaned 
his fish, tarred his nets and did other 
work incidental to his craft, was in 
sight of the station. 

He seldom loafed. This morning 
he had gone to the hotel and asked 
Mrs. Goebel for a job. It happened 
she had none. Even when he had 
run over the entire category of jobs 
he was in the habit of doing she shook 
her head, only looking up from her 
occupation of potato peeling long 
enough to remark: 

“You must be all-fired work-brittle 
today, Crowfoot. ’Spose if I wanted 
you right bad you’d have a dozen ex- 
cuses not to work for me.” 

The interview seemed closed, for 
Mrs. Goebel resumed her peeling with 
renewed gusto, and started at the 
same time her squeaky rocker mto 
motion. At this, Crowfoo. had decid- 
ed that another tarring wouldn’t hurt 
his nets and he had shuffled over to 
the river and kindled a fire beneath 
his tar kettle. 

Three days before, he had made 
his morning trip to the postoffice. Mail 
seldom came to him, yet he never 
failed to inquire of the Postmaster: 

“Anything for me, Mort?” 

Occasionally, the good-hezrted Post- 
master would slip a circular into an 
envelope, seal and stamp it, and then 
address it to, “Mr. Lemuel Blake, 


Esq.” After it had been handed out 
to Crowfoot, Hunter knew that there 
would follow the task of reading aloud 
every word of the circular to its own- 
er, for Crowfoot didn’t care to admit 
to anyone else in the village that he 
couldn’t read. It never occurred to 
him that everybody in  Freedport 
knew it anyway. 


T was not strange that when 

Crowfoot had gone to the post- 
office a few days before and seen 
through the glass of his box two let- 
ters lying there, that his grimy hand 
should tremble as Mort Hunter placed 
them in his waiting fingers with a 
cheery, 

“Morning, Crowfoot! lots of mail 
for you today!” 

Then, after Mort had stuffed his 
cob pipe with cut plug, had searched 
through his clothes for a match and, 
failing to find one, come through the 
door at one side of the letter boxes 


-and borrowed one from Crowfoot. He 


deliberately lit his pipe and reached 
over for the two envelopes which by 
this time were much spotted with 
smudgy fingermarks. 

One of the envelopes was square, 
the address obviously a woman’s hand. 
Mort slit it open with his pocket- 
knife and drew forth a printed card. 
He read it very slowly to himself, 
grinned, spat into a waste basket and 
turned to Crowfoot saying: 

“Get ready to welcome a daughter, 
Crowfoot.” 

Crowfoot stared, his eyes dimming 
with bewilderment and _ perplexity. 
When Mort had watched him until 
his desire for fun had been satisfied, 
he explained the message of the card 
in his kindly drawl, taking care to be 
explicit enough for Crowfoot’s dull 
comprehensive powers. 

Mort continued: “This, Crowfoot, 
is a wedding announcement. Tom will 
be married the fifteenth, to a girl 
named Holman, at Thornbark, IIli- 
nois. This says she’s the daughter 
of "Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Holman. 
Of course you know where Thorn- 
bark is: over the river in Pike County 
across from Fort Gerald. I can’t tell 
you any more except”—Mort glanced 
at the calendar—‘“that you’re a fath- 
er-in-law right now, for today’s the 
sixteenth; Tom was married yester- 
day.” 

Mort was so absorbed in watch- 
ing the expression on Crowfoot’s 
weather-beaten face that he forgot 
about the other letter which he was 
holding in his hand, until Crow- 
foot’s lips twitched slightly and he 


pointed to it with a tarry fore- 


finger. 


“OQ yes,” laughed Mort, “Guess 
we'd better see what’s in this one: 
this is Tom’s writing.” Slowly he 
opened the second letter and read: 
“Dad :-— 

“I’m to be married tomorrow— 
the fifteenth. I’ve got a three week's 


lay-off, so my wife and I will run} 


down to Freedport within a few 
days and see you. Hope you are 
well. 


“TOM.” 


Crowfoot’s mind drifted back tof 
Inez and her flight, and a sense of fi 
his failure as a husband and as ay 


father overwhelmed him. He re- 
membered the conversation he had 
overheard on the river bank be- 
tween the saloon-keeper and the 
butcher, and his troubled brain tried 
to make a comparison between him- 


self and the slimy ‘sturgeon lying} 
with pulsing gills in the bottom off) 


his scow. He had frequently picked 


one up and held it in his hand, gaz-fi 


ing at it and trying to see hidden 


in its filming eyes the secret it held; Bh! 
trying also to grasp the meaning of R 
the words uttered by the villagef 


butcher on that foggy night when 


he had listened from his hiding-[¥ 


place in the darkness: 


“There’s no more to him than. 
there is to one of them damn stur-f 


geons he ketches!”’ 
After Mort read the letters to 
him, Crowfoot returned to his house 


to meet the sight of a great heap}, 
of dirty tin dishes, which lay in the}; 


sink under the little iron cistern 
pump that furnished him water. The 
tiny house contained only _ two 
rooms; one a bed-room; the other 
serving as kitchen, dining-room and 
living-room. 


Crowfoot looked about the room, 


took off his tattered jumper and 
lit the fire in his cook-stove. The 
match turned loose a flood of flame 
from the kerosene-soaked fagots, 
and soon the water was boiling on 
the stove. After the dishes wert 
washed and dried he swept the floor 
with his worn broom and carefully 
made his tousled bed. Then he 
took from the wall a string of clam- 
shells, all of them pierced with round 
holes where buttons had been cut 
out. These were strung together 
by a faded silk ribbon, and constr 
tuted the only ornament on the 


papered walls of the little bedroom@s 


Inez had hung them there years be 
fore, when he brought them home 
from one of the button factories. 
“They would be nice for the baby 
to play with,” she had said at the 
(Continued on page 460) 
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Guess 
one: 
rly he 
read: 
em, T IS stated that when the Ger- 
week's man Kaiser was considering 
oe the question of war with 
1 few pmerica he said he had no fear of 
i ae he American Army or the Amert- 


an Navy or the wealth and re- 
ources of the American people, but 
ne did fear the American’s inven- 
ick tofive genius. Whether or not those 
nse of fignificant. words were over used 
by the Kaiser they constitute a just 


asa 
le re-pribute to the genius of the Ameri- 
e had fan people. 

k be-| It is true that we fought the 
d theWWar of 1812 with sailing ships after 
1 triedfhe steamboat had demonstrated 


uccess, and that the Constitu- 
on escaped from enemies 
by pouring water on the sails so 
hat they would hold more of the 
ight breeze, and by sending row 


1 him- 

lying 
om of 
ricked 


|, gaz- 
\iddenpoats (cutters) ahead to tow the 
held: Bhip, whereas a 40-horse power en- 


vine would have made her escape 
sasy. The submarine was used in 
he Revolutionary War, when it 
as planned to screw the torpedo 
into the bottom of the enemy ship. 
he plan was nearly successful. It 


ing of 
rillage 
when 
iding- 


than |. 

stur- |S true that a submarine was used 
, in the Civil War, though more 
SS hazardous to its occupants than to 


the enemy. It is true that the 
Americans first insisted upon put- 
ting sights upon the guns, the Eng- 
ish insisting they would approach 
near enough to the enemy so that 
no sights would be needed. It is 
tue that the turret now universally 
sed on every battleship, was first used 
man American monitor; and that the 
Confederate as well as Federal forces 
rst used ironclads. 
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T' IS TRUE, as Senator Swanson 
of Virginia says, that the modern 
battleship is in effect a Monitor placed 
upon a Merrimac, and that all the na- 
tions of the world maintaining a navy 
have borrowed this idea. It is true 
that although the genius of an Ameri- 
n hefican Seaman did not invent the convoy 
clam-Mplan as a method of overcoming 
round the submarine menace, Admiral 
n cut@Sims’ keen perception of the pos- 
retherMsibilities of this system caused him 
onsti- throw the weight of his influence 
1 theffto this plan, which retrieved what 
room.@stemed an inevitable defeat. It is 
rs be @true that the depth bomb, enlarged 
home@@nd perfected by Americans, and 
ories#the American type of submarine 
habyf#™ine, contributed greatly to the 
t thelsuccess of our warfare against the 
submarine. It is true that the Amer- 


By 
| HON. CURTIS D. WILBUR 


Extracts from the address by the 
Secretary of the Navy delivered 
at the Commonwealth Club in San 


Francisco. 
& 


ican naval gunners, with their new 
and unique railway mounts, con- 
tributed substantially to ultimate 
victory. It is true that the liberty 
motor, developed during the war, 
gave us the means, if time did not 
give us the opportunity, for over- 
whelming the enemy in the air. 


THROUGH CENTURIES OF 
STARS 


CVn I become a star, I’d want 


to be 

The first to hurry out when evening 
came, 

Thus never miss a chance to see the 
moon 

Mount up from what horizon it might 
choose. 

And whether first it slipped above a 
mound, 

Or let the thin, notched branches of a 
tree 

Outline themselves in yellow, momently, 

Or first I saw it curving from a pool— 

Not twice would I behold a moon that 


looked 
The same through all the centuries of 
stars. 
M. PILispury. 
jer 


The German submarine was an 
American invention, although Ger- 
many added perfections which we 
have not yet quite equalled. Ameri- 
cans invented the aeroplane, which 
was a dominant influence in the 
World War. And it was. with 
these implements of war, invented 
by Americans, that Germany sought 
to overwhelm the world. 

There is no high road to success, 


and while invention may contribute 


to success in war it is not likely 
to determine war because it is well 
nigh impossible to so keep military 
secrets that an enemy may not 
use our inventions against us. And 
yet it is essential and indeed vital 
that the American genius for in- 
vention should be constantly stimu- 
lated along lines looking toward 
success in war, as well as in peace. 
The problem of war today and some 
of its-fundamentals remain the same 
as throughout all time. The in- 
fluence of secrecy and the plan of 


Naval Inventions 


overwhelming an inferior force by 
a temporary superior force will al- 
ways be factors in warfare. But 
the means of execution of battle 
plans have been so modified by the 
inventive genius of the American 
people, and indeed of the world, 
that war today cannot be effectually 
waged without very great and con- 
tinuous preparation. 


I have only to contrast the Navy 
of today with the Navy at the time 
I graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy in 1888 to note the 
vast change that has already oc- 
curred in the system of naval 
warfare. The sailing ship Constel- 
lation on which I took my cruises 
as a naval cadet weighed _be- 
tween 1300 and 1400 tons. We 
have just signed the plans for a 
2800 ton submarine, and have just 
launched a 2300 ton submarine, the 
V-1, at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. These great under-water 
ships, armed with 5-inch and 6-inch 
guns, are marvelous contrasts to the 
little cigar-shaped submarine ex- 
hibited at the Naval Academy as a 
trophy of the Civil War. That little’ 
“David” was operated by hand 
power. The V-1 will be operated 
by engines of 6500 total horse- 
power and the new submarine, de- 
signed and shortly to be constru- 
cted, will have a cruising radius 
of more than 10,000 miles. 


Ce SYSTEM of propulsion in 
the Navy has changed from 
sail power to steam power, and re- 
cently to electric power. The elec- 
tric dynamos operated by the 180,- 
000 horse-power engines of the 
aeroplane carriers could be con- 
nected to the electric distributing 
plant of a city of three-quarters of 
a million inhabitants and operate that 
plant continuously without other 
source of power. These engines are 
required to drive the ship at a speed 
of 35 knots, nearly 40 miles, per hour. 
The modern battleship is operated 
without an engine; that is to say 
steam, operating directly upon a tur- 
bine, generates electric power and that 
electric power is applied to a motor 
connected directly to the propellor 
shaft of the ship. 

Not only is it possible thus to do 
away with an engine on the modern 
ship but it is also possible to do away 
with the boiler. Propelling machinery 
of the modern submarine does not re- 
quire a boiler. The Diesel engine is 
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used in which the fuel is burned in a 
cylinder as is done by the modern 
gasoline engine. We also have a sys- 
tem of propulsion by which both boiler 
and engine are dispensed with in the 
storage battery system for under-water 


propulsion of the submarine. 


Our most up-to-date ships are pro- 
pelled and operated by electricity. In- 
stead of the picturesque man at the 
wheel steering the ship we now have 
a man steering by a controller similar 
to that of a street car. A simple turn 
of the hand applies the power of the 
electric steering engines and exerts 
the enormous pressure required to 
hold the rudder at an angle with the 
course of the ship. A recent inven- 
tion has been applied to some of the 
larger merchant ships by which the 
rudder utilizes the motion of the ship 
itself as power, instead of the ex- 
pensive and enormous engines now 
used. 


These inventions applicable to the 


mere propulsion of the ship have been. 


supplemented by many with relation 
to the guns and others with relation to 
navigation. The modern gyroscopic 
compass, pointing to the true north 
instead of the magnetic north, is a 


tremendous aid to navigation, avoid- 
ing the errors due to the use of the 
magnetic needle, with the many cor- 
rections necessary because of the met- 
al aboard ship and the variations of 
the magnetic lines. But this gyro- 
scopic compass itself must be correct- 
ed for the speed and latitude of the 
ship. 

The radio again has entirely changed 
the problem of navigation. The send- 
ing out of standard Washington and 
Greenwich time by radio is a tremen- 
dous aid in determining longitude, and 
the radio compass is of great assist- 
ance along shore in case of fog. 

We were the first nation to equip 
guns with sights. But the crude 
sights, with the front point and rear 
notch, used on the early guns are a 
great contrast with the modern sys- 
tem of pointing guns by telescopes 
with cross-hairs whose center indi- 
cates the desired point of impact of 
the shell. 


HE SYSTEM of gunnery has 
been twice revolutionized since 
the Spanish-American War. The per- 
centage of hits at 2,000 yards has in- 
creased from 3 per cent, to practically 
100 per cent, and three times as many 


hits are made at 20,000 yards—mor 


than ten miles—than were mace | 
1898 at one mile. Instead of train 
ing the guns with hand spike ané 
side tackle as was done in my time 
except in the case of the pivot gut 
which was controlled entirely by rope 
tackle, the guns are moved into firing 
position by powerful electric motors 
which operate with the greatest deli 
cacy and precision. The two 100-tor 
guns in each turret of the four 18 
inch gun ships of the Navy stand ai 
enormous recoil equivalent in powe 
to that necessary to hurl a 16-inch 
shell weighing 2,100 pounds a distance 
of twenty miles, and return the guns 
to position, with the energy derived 
from the discharge. It is expected 
that in a modern battle the attack wil 
begin while the hull of the enemy: 
ship is still below the horizon and 
perhaps before any part of her mast 
are visible from the deck of the a 
tacking ship. 

The marvellous range keeper 1s | 
device that solves problems in integr@l 
calculus and from its mysterious i 
sides predicts the range in yards at the 
time the next shot reaches the targe! 
and makes allowance in so doing {0 
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he length of time necessary to get 
e ship ready to fire and for the 
ovement of the target during the 
half minute of flight of the shells. 
In addition to this there is a system 
of spotting and determination of range 
by abstruse calculations. And as a 
still further check to these systems 
there is the range finder, a delicate 
optical instrument by which a tri- 
angle, having a constant base line of 
30 feet and an altitude representing 
the distance to the target is solved 
mechanically with an extreme error 
in range of less than the length of 
a modern ship. 


We sometimes speak of the torpedo 
as though we referred to the simple 
torpedo we purchased in our child- 
hood to celebrate the Fourth of July. 
As a matter of fact, the modern tor- 
pedo is a submarine without a crew, 
and which, after its discharge, oper- 
ies in a most astounding manner. 
Fired at any predetermined angle 
from a ship, it will turn and make 
for the target. It is therefore. pos- 
sible to fire the torpedo at right angles 
to the target, and have it turn through 
the quadrangle and run towards the 


Mumtarget at a predetermined depth and 
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at a given speed, the torpedo main- 
taining that speed for a distance of 
10,000 yards. This makes it impos- 
sible to fight modern fleet battles at a 
range of less than 10,000 yards. When 
it is recalled that a court of inquiry 
was instituted because of the dis- 
charge of guns off Santiago in the 
Spanish-American War at a range 
of 9,000 yards, it is obvious that there 
has been a marvelous change in mod- 
ern naval battle practice. 


The modern gun, built up by suc- 
cessive rings of steel, is of itself a 
most marvelous invention. The thick- 
ness of a 16-inch gun at the muzzle 
is less than the thickness of the cast- 
iron guns of the old Constitution at 
the muzzle, although the former pro- 
pels a shell weighing a ton at a speed 
of 2,600 feet per second and capable 
of reaching a range of twenty miles, 
while the latter shell weighed 32 
pounds and had a range of only a few 
hundred yards. 


The point is to have a gun which 
will withstand the initial pressure of 
discharge and still be as light as pos- 
sible. In this connection, it has been 
necessary to devise a slow burning 
Powder. The time between the igni- 


tion of the charge and its complete 
combustion is a small fraction of a 
second, measured by the length of time 
the projectile takes in leaving the muz- 
tle of the gun. Nevertheless that time 
enables the gun builder to economize 
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enormously in weight. In short, no 
gun could withstand a charge of nitro- 
glycerin. 


(TP mysterious and more mod- 
ern than the gun is the system by 
which one man in the fire-control sta- 
tion on the top of the cage mast dis- 
charges every 16-inch gun aboard ship 
by pulling a single trigger. The fire- 
control system of a modern battleship 
costs one-third as much as the old bat- 
tleship Oregon, but the Oregon would 
have no chance against the new bat- 
tleship Colorado, or the Maryland, or 
the West Virginia, than a small row- 
boat would have against the old Con- 
stellation. This may seem like an ex- 
aggeration, but the Oregon would be 
sunk by the Colorado before her guns 
got within range. 


Much has been said concerning the 
necessity of the air service to a mod- 
ern fleet. The Shenandoah has just 
joined the Scouting Fleet for tests in 
scouting and her officers. from the 
height of a mile have observed the ap- 
proach of a theoretical enemy, namely 
the returning battle fleets containing 
the midshipmen. 

Each battleship is to be provided 
with an aeroplane and a catapult de- 
vice for launching the aeroplane. Great 
improvements have already been ac- 
complished in the machinery of this 
catapult so that now the modern aero- 
plane is virtually fired into the air to 
assist in scouting and in noting the 
fall of the projectiles, and if the need 
be, assist by radio in directing the fir- 
ing over the horizon. 

Today we have the utterly confusing 
smoke-screen by which destroyers 
screen themselves from enemy observa- 
tion and fire their torpedoes at a rel- 
atively close range from behind this 
screen. Added to that is the smoke- 
screen of the modern airplane, which 
hangs like a curtain obscuring every- 
thing from view. From behind this 
screen torpedo boats, airplanes, <le- 
stroyers and battleships can operate 
against an enemy whose only protec- 
tion must be their air service which ex- 
tends its vision over the intervening 
curtain. 

Notwithstanding the increased im- 
portance of the airplane service—and 
America is fully alive to that impor- 
tance—the battleship still remains the 
backbone of naval power. It has been 
said that bombs capable of being 
dropped from the sky from hostile 
airplanes have terminated the useful- 
ness of battleships, just as it was said 
thirty years ago that the fast torpedo 
boat approaching the battleship at un- 
paralleled speeds, and launching a 
torpedo from a safe distance, had ren- 
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dered the battleship useless. Rapid fire 
small caliber guns destroyed this 
dream. Similarly, as bomb dropping 
aeroplanes increase in their menace 
toward the battleship, anti-aircraft 
guns of increased power and accuracy 
are being devised to meet the attack, 
and decks will be strengthened to meet 
this danger. 

Add to the complication of modern 
war the mine-laying submarine, which 
can advance toward the approaching 
enemy and sow mines in its path, or 
cross an ocean as wide as the Pacific 
and lay mines in the harbor of an 
enemy. Add all the problems growing 
out of this system of warfare, and you 
have some picture of the elements that 
have to be considered by the Govern- 
ment and naval officers in the conduct 
of successful naval warfare. The 
obvious lesson is preparedness, not for 
the sake of aggression, but because 
without preparedness there can be no 
successful defense. The designs con- 
ceived in the mind must be translated 
to paper, and from paper to steel, cop- 
per and iron, and wood and powder. 
The materials for these devices must 
be produced in the mines or derived 
from the forests and from the shops, 
in order that there may be successful 
preparation. Nay, more, the very ma- 
chines with which this material is to be 
fashioned into the necessary imple- 
ments must in turn be designed, manu- 
factured and prepared. 

The menace of war is constant and 
ever present, minimized only by the 
advance of spiritual and moral quali- 
ties in the world and by the adequate 
preparation to resist unjust demands 
and unprovoked assaults. If it be said 
that mankind has already advanced in 
spiritual thoughts and purposes be- 
yond the point of bloody carnage and 
world war, we have only to realize 
that the infinitesimal space of six years 
separates us from the most bloody 
calamity that has ever befallen the 
earth. A calamity in which daily thou- 
sands met wounds or death in a war 
which it seems was wholly unneces- 
sary, and yet which demonstrated that 
nearly a half century of preparation 
for aggressive warfare was not suf- 
ficient to overcome the spiritual values 
in the hearts of the free peoples of the 
earth. Sadly lacking in efferent prep- 
aration, but having enough of such 
preparation supplemented by heroic 
sacrifice and devotion and intensive 
heart-breaking preparation, our coun- 
try demonstrated, we trust for all time, 
that after all right thinking and right 
doing is the best preparation for war, 
and against war if it is supplemented 
by sufficient armament to withstand the 
first unholy and unprovoked attack. 
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HE OLD man who drove Day- 
ton to his new job at the saw- 
mill was certainly a little bit 

off. As they traveled the rough, 
muddy road edging the mountain- 

crest and the deep canyon, he re- 
vealed his monomania. 


“Look, young feller!’ he exclaimed 
pointing through the fog. “Look at 
them 

Dayton looked. Below him, yet so 
high that the roots were lost in the 
distance, and all around him, stretched 
the redwood forest. Young trees 
had found growing-space in the very 
road, their green clubbed candles set 
in their slender trunks. Trees of 
older growth, dark and slim, clung 
to the sharp declivities. But the tall 
spiked redwoods which formed most 
of the dense tangle, grey through 
the fog, were veterans, ancient beyond 
the memory of white men, almost 
beyond the memory of men. 


“You think they can’t feel or re- 
member, because they can’t move or 
speak?” half-whispered the old driver. 
“‘No—they know they're bein’ slaugh- 
tered—and they take their revenge.” 


He pointed again—to a clearing 
this time, scene of a redwood mass- 
acre. Some of the jagged black 
stumps bled moss, some stood raw 
and naked in the fog. Beyond, a 
forest-fire had done its work, and 
the charred shells pointed accusing- 
ly to the grey sky. Dayton, with his 
sensitive Celtic imagination, shud- 
dered. Those corpses did indeed 
seem to have been butchered, ani 
to have died in torture. 


And he remembered scenes from 
his train-ride of the day before :— 
broad shrunken rivers, clogged with 
scum and the residue of last year’s 
logs; scarred mountain-sides where 
the felled redwood trunks had caught 
and lain, grasping still, dumbly, the 
soil that for a thousand years had 
been their life. 

The old man was speaking again, 
in his eerie voice like the whisper 
of the fog. His hand was sure on 
the wheel over the narrow road; but 
undoubtedly his brain was a little 
turned. 

“They call ’em accidents,” he was 
saying. “They tell me how a man 
miscalculated the length of a log, or 
slipped into the river. But I know 
—its Their revenge. Thousands 0’ 
years they been here, some of ’em. 
They tell me men used to sacrifice 
to the trees, and now we sacrifice 


Revenge 


By MIRIAM ALLEN deFORD 


them to us. It’s only natural they 
should take their vengeance.” 
Dayton sighed with relief when 
they reached the commonplace board 
houses on the camp and he was safe 
with the cool Scotch superintendent. 


a two days every man 
in camp grinned at sight of the 
red-headed timekeeper; before a week 
had passed, everyone knew not only 
Dayton, but Dayton’s girl. With 
cheerful loquacity he took the Scotch 
superintendent and the Finnish and 
Swedish: sawyers alike into his con- 
fidence. They all knew how he had 


THE HILLS OF CONNEMARA 
By Nancy Buckley 


HE hills of Connemara seem so 
desolate and gray, 

But on their tops is seen a 
wondrous sight— 

A star-tipped silver circle where the 
nimble fatries sway 

And dance in misty, moonlit ways 
through all the sweet spring night. 


The hills of Connemara seem so silent 
mile on mile, 

But on their tops is heard a 
wondrous sound— 

The leprechaun a-singing as he 
cobbles fast the while— : 

A little golden thread of song that 
wraps the heart around. 


married the girl and then gone to 
war, and that now when he had made 
a home for her she would leave her 
job in the city and come to him. 
The two women at the camp, wives 
of the office-force, helped him to 
make ready the three-room cabin 
where he spent his evenings checking 
over a mail-order catalogue. The 
men turned up on Sundays to chaff 
him good-naturedly as he dug in a 
tiny square of earth that some day 
was to be a garden. And at the end 
of the working-day, when he went 
through the sawmill to get the men’s 
time, voices in many accents hailed 
him: “ ‘Lo, Mr. Dayton—when your 
girl come?” 

Only once in six weeks were his 
high spirits disturbed. One after- 
noon as he entered the office a hand 
fell on his shoulder, and a _ voice 
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whispered: “You bein’ careful, 
young feller? Remember, every red- 
wood tree on this mountain js 


watchin’ out for its revenge!” 


Dayton laughed, but a chill shot 
through his heart, and he wished the 
company could find another driver 
between the camp and the railroad- 
town. 


It was two whole months before 
the little cottage was ready and the 
garden planted, and the epochal tele- 
gram sent that was to bring Dayton’s 
girl to him. Then the answer was 
telephoned him from town, and Day- 
ton -knew he had passed his last 
lonely hours. 


His red head bobbed excitedly be- 
tween the office and the sawmill 
all day long. The superintendent 
laughed, and swore that Dayton had 
written that Tony Ucichick was en- 
titled to six saucepans, and that Niels 
Jensen had been absent from camp 
because of a couch-cover. Dayton 
acknowledged that he was not en- 
tirely responsible. He had even done 
so rude a thing as phoning to the 
old driver in town and asking him 
not to frighten. the girl, when he 
brought her over, by telling her his 
insane theory about the redwoods. 
The old man grunted in reply. 


The car was due at six: at five- 
thirty Dayton crossed the board-walk, 
set among the silent, towering red- 
wood trees, and entered the sawmill 
to take the men’s time. A _ dozen 
laughing voices hailed him and he 
laughed back, flushed and excited, as 
he scrambled over the sawdust-cov- 
ered boards, He passed the plat- 
form where the three big circular 
Saws were running: one man more, 
and he would be through. Even as 
he wrote down the new man’s name 
the sound of an automobile-horn 
came to his ears. 

To gain a precious minute, Dayton 
left the safe platform and turned to 
leap over the moving saw. The slip- 
pery board beside it half threw him; 
his heel clawed unavailingly into the 
resistant wood: and in an instant he 
was caught and thrown head fore- 
most over the terrible whirring teeth. 

When at last they could stop the 
saws and disentangle his red hair and 
torn body, Dayton was already dead 
of shock. 

The old driver got there first. He 
covered Dayton all over with red- 
wood-boughs, so that his girl would 
not have to look at him. 
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settlement of America, the 

Cherokee Indians occupied 
that part of the country known as 
the southern Appalachians. 

So rich was this wilderness region 
with fur-bearing animals that the 
inevitable white man was soon at- 
tracted by visions of quick wealth, 
and many an European fur trader 
invaded the peaceful boundaries of 
the Cherokees’ domain, where a 
brisk and profitable trade in furs 
was quickly established. 

Many of these unscrupulous trad- 
ers were on the ragged fringe of 
civilization, however, and their 
shiftlessness led them to “feather 
their own nests” for the time being 
by marrying Cherokee women for 
the mere sake of board and lodging. 
The end of his trading scheme usu- 
ally resulted in the sudden disap- 
pearance of the trader. More often 
than not he left behind a destitute 
and deserted little family, half- 
Cherokee, half-white. 

Toward the end of the French 
and Indian War one such trader 
married a Cherokee woman, desert- 
ing her before the birth of her babe. 
The Indians named the infant 
George Gist, evidently the name of 
the absconding parent. The mother, 
however, bestowed upon the little 
one the more euphonious name of 
Sequoyah. 

The lad grew into young man- 
hood, his nature an odd mixture of 
thoughtful quiet, meditation, and a 
preference for the companionship of 
his patiently toiling mother rather 
than the lively society of the tribal 
youths. 

Following the savage tradition 
that held woman inferior to man, 
the Cherokees jeered and sneered at 
Sequoyah’s faithful devotion to his 
mother —a _ steadfastness that re- 
mained his greatest characteristic 
throughout life. 


the early days of the 


As the years went on and Sequoyah 


reached maturity, competition had be- 
come almost furious between the Eng- 
lish, French and the Spanish for con- 
trol of the great fur trade of the Che- 
rokee country, and many a fortune in 
pelts was laboriously dragged from the 
wilderness of the old Southwest. 

But misfortune stalked the steps of 
the greedy traders like an evil shadow, 
bringing great woe to the trusting In- 
dians. The rifle had become the rec- 
Ognized sinew of war as well as of the 
hunt. Lead and powder were a neces- 


Sequoyah 
By CRISTEL HASTINGS 


sity and the dependence of the Indians 
on the unscrupulous whites for these 
commodities was pitiful. The whites 
were also responsible for the wholesale 
introduction of the dread “fire water” 
and the fall and utter ruination of the 
Red-skin was but a matter of a short 
time. Sequoyah drank with his brother 
tribesmen, and became as much a slave 
to thirst as did they. 


REDWOODS 


REHISTORIC guardians of the past 
Who knew the ancient trees of 
other years, 
If you could see to-day the havoc 
brought 
To your posterity, what rain of tears 
Would melt.the rock-bound tombs that 
hold you fast— 
What searching winds would moan 
among the hills 
That once were green with hosts of | 
mighty trees. | 
What grief would bare the rocks 
wherein you lie i] 
And make you rise in protest to | 
the ways | 
| 


Of those who rend the forests 
bleak and gaunt. 

You gods who sleep through centuries 
in rocks, 

If you could know the thoughtlessness 
of man 

That lays the tallest tree low in a day, | 


The rocks of earth would fall apart 
that you 
In liberty, at last, could guard 


your own, | 
—CrIsTeL HASTINGS. | 


HEN Fate stepped into the circle. 
One day while hunting, Sequoyah 
suffered an injury that rendered him 
a cripple for life. The enforced quiet 
proved a boon, however, for it saved 
him from further debauchery and de- 
moralization. Instead there were long 
periods of meditation, and out of these 
meditative periods was to be born the 
greatest intellectual achievement ever 
attained by a savage mind. 


Possessed of a rare mechanical abil- 
ity, Sequoyah constructed his own 
crude tools and waxed rich on the in- 
genious fashioning of silver ornaments, 
a work in which he became so highly 
proficient that no North American In- 
dian has ever rivalled his artistry. 


People flocked from far and near to 
look upon his handiwork. -So famous 
did he become that his early life with 


its sorrowful medley of sneers and 
jeers from his own people was entirely 
forgotten. In their eyes the despised 
son of the deserted Cherokee mother 
had become a superman, and as such 
they paid him homage. 

The smiles of maidens trailed along 
in the wake of success, but Sequoyah 
never wavered. He became equally 
popular among the braves, and at last 
was given voice in their councils. 

In order that his silver oddities 
might bear the imprint of their origi- 
nator, yet unable to read or write, Se- 
quoyah prevailed upon a semi-literate 
half-breed to write his name. From 
this Sequoyah ingeniously made a die. 
Even today may be found, here and 
there among the sadly scattered and 
deteriorated remnants of the Chero- 
kees, bits of Sequoyah’s artistry, prized 
beyond all price—a silvery reminder of 
a glory that passed into near oblivion 
with the coming of the white man. 

All this time Sequoyah spent long 
hours pondering over the falling for- 
tunes of his people. The Cherokees 
envied the white man his ability to 
communicate on paper, believing it to 
be some special dispensation of the 
Creator and reserved solely for the use 
and benefit of the pale face. 

But Sequoyah continued to ponder 
long over the mystery, finally conclud- 
ing that to “talk on paper’ was not 
some high magic and out of reach of 
his people, but that it was an attribute 
of mind only. Thereupon his sole pas- 
sion in life became the solving of the 
riddle in order to give his brethren a 
similar code of silent speech. 

With the gradual passing of the 
trader and the steady encroachment of 
the settler the Cherokees were hard 
put to retain their tribal holdings. 
Lands were snatched from them and 
they themselves were ruthlessly driven 
from the land of their fathers. Appeal 
to the Federal Government fell on deaf 
ears and through a series of broken 
treaties and land robberies, the trusting 
Cherokees at last came to know the 
meaning of the white man’s treachery 
in all its viciousness. 

Resort to arms would have been 
folly—the Cherokees recognized their 
own fallen estate and the futility of 
war. The philosophy of the Cherokee 
mind saw only one way in which to 
combat the cruelties of civilization— 
by becoming civilized themselves! 
What a decision! What a solving of 
an overwhelming problem for a savage 
mind to foster! 
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In the mind of Sequoyah the white 
man’s evident “superiority” lay only in 
his enviable ability to communicate 
written words. This Sequoyah decided 
to emulate in order to save his people 
from the unhappy fate. He was now 
in his forty-ninth year. 

Sequoyah’s artistry as a silversmith 
suddenly ceased, and he devoted long 
days to carving rude and strange char- 
acters in strips of bark. When he was 
not carving he remained lost in pro- 
found thought. The tribe looked upon 
him as a strange mystery. Once more 
he became shunned of his people— 
scoffed and sneered at by those who 
had worshipped at the shrine of the 
silversmith. But like a steady light at 
sea, Sequoyah’s mind glowed constant- 
ly while he groped in the darkness of 
illiteracy. At last, after twelve more 
years of almost heart-breaking labor 
and discouraging puzzlement, Sequo- 
yah had fashioned the first Cherokee 
alphabet ! 

To us of a later day the enormity 
of this achievement cannot be grasped 
unless we remember that Sequoyah 
was but a primitive being, an illiterate 
savage, without knowledge of language 
except the words of his own tongue. 

Because of the latent peculiarities 
of the Cherokee dialect, Sequoyah was 
shrewd enough to surmise that knowl- 
edge of the white man’s language 
would be useless, and he proceeded to 
invent a Cherokee syllabary that is 
amazing in its completeness even to- 
day. But it had one drawback—he 
had devised a symbol or character for 
each Cherokee word—a sort of picto- 
graph system of expression. The re- 
sult was unforeseen but inevitable, and 
almost overwhelming. At the end of 
three years he had literally thousands 
of these symbols. Even in the face of 
this calamitous growth of his alphabet, 
Sequoyah realized the inability of even 
a learned mind to grasp and retain 
these myriads of symbols, and, discard- 
ing the patient efforts of years, he 
began to study the very foundation 
of language — its construction. He 
searched forthe elusive unity of speech, 
and found it. It was sound—the con- 
structive key to all language. He 
listened and learned. He analyzed and 
classified. Finally, after much mental 
persevering, he condensed his finding 
down to six vowel and seventy-two 
consonant sounds. But there still re- 
mained thirty-seven sounds at large— 
unclassified things that caused him 
much trouble and thought. These were 
of a gutteral nature which he repre- 
sented finally by still another combina- 
tion. The result was an alphabet that 
has astonished the learned world ever 


since. Sequoyah had invented a code 
of language greatly superior in wealth 
of expression to that of his pale-faced 
brother, and with but eighty-five little 
alphabetical tools to fashion the mode 
of expression! And this—the product 
of one mentality—and a savage, untu- 
tored one, at that! It has remained a 
rarity among achievements—an alpha- 
bet of syllables. Ours is but an al- 
phabet of letters. 


completed and _per- 
fected his work in 1821. Then 
came the day of lessons and wholesale 
study! Gray beards and tots studied 
zealously to “talk on paper.” The 
Cherokee nation, young and old, be- 
came one seething school of learning 
almost overnight. Sequoyah’s name 
shot into the heavens of fame like a 
blazing meteor. So easy was the learn- 
ing that in 1823—but two years later— 
the entire Cherokee nation was able to 
converse on paper, and letter-writing 
had become as common among the 
tribes as the leaves on trees. The ease 
of mastery was self-evident, and the 
most ignorant savage became able 
within a few months to communicate 


_ with his fellow-man on paper, and with 


a pleasing ease and volubility. 


Then, fully assured of the success 
of his labors, Sequoyah went abroad 
among the neighboring tribes. He 
went among the Arkansas Cherokees 
who, although they had voluntarily 
withdrawn from all contact with the 
hateful and despised civilization of the 
white man and its attendant woes, 
seized eagerly upon the opportunity 
of mastering this new-found power of 
knowledge, and they, too, studied and 
learned, and talked on paper. Educa- 
tion among the Cherokees had become 
a frenzied thing! 


It was in the same year—1823— 
that Sequoyah received from the Che- 
rokee Council public acknowledgment 
of his amazing work. This was in the 
form of a silver medal presented 
through their President, John Ross. 
Five years later Sequoyah’s people 
e'ected him as their representative at 
Washington. The high favor and ven- 
erable esteem in which he was held 
there resulted in a clause being includ- 
ed in the Treaty of Washington of 
1828 that he be paid a life pension for 
his invaluable service to the Cherokee 
nation. No other /iterary pension has 
ever been paid by the Government to 
this day. 

On February 28th, 1828, the first na- 
tional newspaper of the Cherokees— 
the Cherokee Phoenix—made its ap- 
pearance, an achievement that had its 
inception in the brain of Sequovah 
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when he puzzled for a medium of ex- 
pression other than that of voice. 

The Cherokees were now on the fair 
way toward civilization, and prosper- 
ity reigned among them. Intemper- 
ance was ruled a crime, as was polyg- 
amy. Wealth was amassed by many 
of the tribe, and they were justly proud 
of their herds and their holdings. They 
even exported wheat and tobacco down 
the Tennessee to New Orleans, as well 
as cottons and woolens. 

And then, in the height of their af- 
fluence, came a staggering blow. Gold 
was discovered in their lands. This 
was in 1829. Again the white man 
revelled in deeds of violence and 
treachery. Treaties were violated; 
Cherokee lands, rich in gold and cul- 
tivation, were seized, and after almost 
ten years of hopeless struggle against 
the inevitable, the bewildered and now 
thoroughly disillusioned Cherokees 
were driven at the point of bayonets 
to a hostile country beyond the Missis- 
sippi. Broken and discouraged, the 
Cherokees were forced to fight the 
Osage Indians to hold their new home. 
The Arkansas tribe, too, resented their 
coming, and war broke out among 
them. This sure method of extinction 
almost obliterated them as a tribe, un- 
til Sequoyah, now in his eighty-second 
year, stepped into the breach and ef- 
fected a reunion of the Cherokee tribes 
as one nation. This put an end to the 
fratricidal turmoil, but not before 
great toll had been exacted among the 
warring red-skins. 

Ordinarily, a man’s work is consid- 


_ ered about finished when he attains the 


venerableness of eighty-two, but it only 
served to imbue the indomitable Se- 
quoyah with a wanderlust that led him 
far afield among the Indians of still 
other tribes, all of whom he sought to 
enlighten through alphabetical chan- 
nels. His desire to bring words to his 
groping kinsmen took him adrift 
among far western tribes. His fame 
had preceded him and everywhere he 
was received with deep respect and 
veneration. Nor did they resent his 
coming, for was he not one of their 
own race, and was not his skin as 
ruddy as theirs? 

And so this great crusader of primal 
learning went his faltering way in the 
dusk of life—always westward with 
the sun—through mountain passes that 
would have discouraged and turned 
back the bravest heart of youth. He 
kept on until he crossed the Colorado 
Desert and, after untold hardship en- 
tered the Mexican Sierras—always 
alone. Here he searched pathetically 
for lost kinsmen of mythical lore, the 
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Hoppy’s Slugs 


HEN I was a boy of t welve and 
my only brother two years 
older, our father sold his im- 

proved homestead on a western prairie, 
where we boys were born, and moved 
to California. The money he received 
in first payment he invested in a mill- 
town tavern up near the northern 
coast. 

Our trip across the plains seemed a 
wonderful adventure until our new 
home was reached, then it paled as we 
began exploring the great forest from 
which the mills of the town were sup- 
plied with immense logs, or went boat- 
ing and fishing on the swift Russian 
river which empties into the Pacific 
some miles away. 


Only boys brought up on treeless 
prairies, where the pasture “crick” is 
the largest body of water they have 
ever seen, can understand our keen 
enjoyment those first weeks at The 
Mills, before the summer term of 
school began. 

There was an excellent teacher and 
good attendance at the little village 
school, but most of the boys of our 
own ages were of Portuguese parents. 
However, we were soon chumming 
with the four boys of our own nation- 
ality at school and they became our 
companions on Saturday and holiday 
excursions through the neighboring 
country. When the continuous winter 
rains came on, our new friends could 
usually, when not in school, be found 
at our “Camp.” This was one end of 
the long bark-shed where we set up 
the old furniture Mother couldn’t use, 
and the big cracked stove begged from 
Father, promising him we'd be careful 
of our fire and not burn things up. 

One side of the stove was held up 
with bricks where a leg was missing, 
and we propped the door shut with 
the poker after filling the stove with 
thick, dry red-wood bark which 
burned like the best coal. When the 
fre was made and we had drawn the 
clumsy curtain of gunny sacks, strung 
on a wire, across the corner, Hoppy 
Bates would make the remark that 
“cats in a basket couldn’t be warmer.”’ 


ol Bates worked at the Tavern 
when Father bought it. We did 
not need his services for Father was 
what they call a “hustler,” and, though 
a college man, never felt above doing 
any kind of work. He hadn't the 
heart, however, to turn the man away, 
for Hoppy Bates was homeless and so 
badly crippled through an accident in 


By C. I. RAVN 


a mill that he could never «gain earn 
a man’s wages. 

He went about with a queer hopping 
limp that had suggested to the rough 
mill hands the name he went by. My 
brother and I were never allowed to 
address him as “Hoppy,” and he 
seemed to be grateful for our “Mister 
Bates” and was continually mention- 
ing how good we all were to him. We 
were told he had been a veritable slave 
to the former landlord, who merely 
gave him board and a room over the 
stable. The travelling men stopping 
at the tavern all liked Hoppy and gave 
him cast off clothing and small pre- 
sents of money, and were well repaid 
by his grateful service. 


DOWRY 


IFE is a white road and true things are 
lies. 


You give me only the wind in tall trees, 
A basket full of stars; 

Earth smells coming across purple hills, 
A chain of golden bars. 

You give me love songs against opal fires, 
A tale of Romany; 

Mio Nifio, there are things in my heart 
You can not give to me. 


I would have cattle near a great white 
house, 
And poppies by the door; 
Magic of pictures on a frosted pane, 
A scrubbed pine kitchen floor, 
I would have laces and a wedding gown, 
A chest of dainty things; 
Ah, give me time to let my soul grow 
strong 
Till Beauty give it wings. 


Life is a long road and wild love soon 
dies ! 
—Don WILSON FARRAN. 


In spite of his poverty and bodily 
affliction he was always cheerful and 
willing to do whatever he was asked or 
told to do. | 

He seemed to prefer the company 
of boys to that of men; for on winter 
evenings when his chores were done, 
the last order taken from the travelling 
men to give them an early call or clean 
the equipments of some drummer go- 
ing “ ‘cross country in a rig,” he would 
come to our camp. 

Giving a warning cough he would 
slowly lift the big curtain, then wait 
for our “Hullo, Mister Bates! Come 
right in and take the easy chair.” 


The easy chair was our seat of 
honor. The springs were still good 
though one arm was gone and the 
greenrep covering ragged in places. 
Hoppy appreciated our hearty wel- 
come, but he would protest; “Thank 
ye, boys, but this stool’s plenty good 
enough for me.” 

We would urge and finally he would 
settle down in the big chair, thrust his 
shabby boots out to the warmth, clasp 
his bony fingers “tent fashion” and 
smile at us impartially. Then we let 
loose our volleys of questions, usually 
about the work we were doing. Fre- 
quently this was work which some 
story of his had suggested, such as the 
Aleutian Indian bidarka Fred Holt 
made in miniature, bows and arrows 
we all took a hand at, or perhaps nets 
he had seen used by Basque and Italian 
fishermen in San Francisco bay. 

Working on these led in time to our 
making other and useful things, carry- 
ing out our own ideas in their con- 
struction, and today one of our num- 
ber is a well-known inventor whose 
patents have brought him wealth, 
and to poor Hoppy Bates’ instruction 
and encouragement he frankly gives 
credit for his success. 

When our various questions were 
answered and we had been shown 
“how it was done,” he would tell us 
stories dealing with the big grizzlies 
once seen in the forests about The 
Mills, Indian fights which old plains- 
men told him they had had a hand in, 
and finally he came to the story of 
“Black Bart,” and his daring stage 
robberies along the road leading up 
from San Francisco and beyond The 
Mills to the Coast. 

“He always managed his hold-ups 
alone,” said Hoppy, “and everyone be- 
lieved he never robbed a working man, 
just got away with Wells-Fargo’s cash 
box, and he did it every time he tried 
till they caught him. 

“It wasn't Bart that held up the 
stage the night I lost my box, for 
there were three or four in that gang, 
and they robbed every one, even the 
Chinese.” 

“Say!” we cried incredulously. 
“You wasn't ever in a hold-up, Mister 
Bates?” 

“I was for a fact, boys,” he an- 
swered mournfully. “And I can’t 
ever get over thinking what a nice 
little home I’d have bought if I hadn’t 
been there and lost my slugs.” 

“Slugs! What have slugs got to do 
with buying a home?” I asked, think- 
ing he meant the crawling, putty col- 
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ored creatures that ate up Mother’s 
bed of violets. 

“T don’t mean snails, Bob,’ Hoppy 
laughed. “I am talking about those 
six-cornered gold pieces—fifty dollars 
worth of gold in every one of ’em, that 
the old California Trading Company 
used to get out. Just stamped the 
value on ’em themselves.”’ 

“Tell us about losing ‘em in the 
hold-up,” we cried. 

“Guess I'll begin at the beginning 
so you'll know how I came to have 
the slugs,” said Hoppy, and began: 

“After my trip round the Horn to 
San Francisco, I had between two and 
three hundred dollars left out of my 
share of what our old home farm 
brought. 

“IT spent some of the money {); 
things I needed and my fare up to tiie 
mines, where I went with Jim Miller, 
a neighbor boy who came West wit’: 
me. What was left I put in the old 
Hibernia bank as the captain of our 
steamer had advised me to do. 

‘“‘We had heard men were needed at 
the mines and found this so, for 
though neither of us knew anything 
about mining we were put to work 
with pick and shovel as soon as we 
got to Granger’s Ford. 

“Wages were high, but so was 
board; so high we were scared and 
thought we couldn’t make anything, 
but we managed to save a good part 
of the money coming to us on pay 
day. 

“We never forgot that back home 
they were wondering if we could keep 
straight among the temptations of a 
mining camp and we meant to show 
them we could; so none of our money 
went for drink, or was gambled away. 


“Jim spent a little for tobacco, but I 
never got into the habit of chewing or 
smoking, for I agreed with my old 
grandmother who used to tell us it was 
foolish to spend money for something 
that only hurt a person. 


“Well, at the end of two years I had 
quite a bank account and thought I 
was doing well enough, but Jim got it 
into his head to go prospecting, was 
sure he would strike it rich, as they 
said. 

“When he found I wouldn’t go with 
him, he talked me into grub-staking 
an old prospector, crazy to get into the 
mountains again, and they promised 
me a third of whatever they found. 

“Mining’s an exciting business, 
boys, and as long as they were there 
talking placers and quartz ledges, I 
was all carried away, but after they 
left camp I kept wishing I had my 
money back, safe in the bank. 

“I never heard from them all sum- 


mer, but towards fall Jim tore into 
camp, his pockets full of nuggets from 
the placer he said they’d staked. 

“Then I went back with him to 
help work the prospect which turned 
out to be oniy a pocket, but a pretty 
good one considering, for we cleaned 
up most fifteen hundred dollars 
apiece. 

“I didn’t intend to lose any of it 
hunting other prospects, so I hurried 
down to San Francisco with it and 
never went back to the mines, for I 
thought over things and decided I’d 
put my money in land and make my 
living truck gardening and farming as 
father had done. 


y & HADN’T mor’n struck the city 
when I run into Jim’s cousin who 
kept store up here and was down buy- 
ing goods. 

“We went to dinner together, and 
when we were waiting for our orders 
to be brought, I told John Miller what 
I meant to do. 

“First rate,’ he said. ‘And, Billy, 
there’s just the place you want up 
where | live. 

“It’s a little ranch, all plowed and 
fruit trees set out. Belongs to a Por- 
tuguese man whose wife’s just died 
and he’s got to sell it and take the chil- 
dren to his mother. 

“*The house isn’t much, but lum- 
ber’s cheap and plenty up there and 
you can soon fix it up. 

“**Sell truck? I should say! Every- 
thing in that line, ‘most, comes up 
from here and the mill cooks and town 
folks will jump at the chance of get- 
ting things fresh and right at home. 

“IT told him that I wanted to make 
a home for my mother and he said: 
‘I know mill towns have a hard name, 
but a lot of good folks live at The 
Mills. Besides the Portuguese Catho- 
lic chapel there’s two Protestant 
churches and I’m sure your mother’ll 
like it up there fine.’ © 

“Well, I was so sure I wanted that 
little ranch that I took the two thou- 
sand he said the man asked for it 
out of the bank and started up here 
with John when he got through buy- 
ing. 

“The railroad wasn’t built then. 
People staged it and goods were 
freighted up here. John and I came 
in a four horse stage packed with 
passengers tight as they could crowd. 

“A lot of them smoked all the 
way and the ones who started friends 
got to quarrelling before we stopped 
for dinner at the half way tavern, 
where all of them began to bet on 
our chances of being held up before 
we reached The Mills. That didn’t 
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make me feel very good, having my 
gold along. 

“A late rain began to fall as we 
started on, and the driver told us we 
couldn’t make The Mills before mid- 
night if the hill roads got slippery. 

“But the rain stopped after awhile, 
the passengers quieted down and 
John and I were pretty well talked 
out about home matters when the 
steady swing of the big stage began 
to make me sleepy and by the time 
the leaders turned into the foot hills, 
I was dozing. 

“I was awakened by the stage be- 
ing jerked to a standstill which threw 
me forward onto a fat Jew peddler. 
The Chinamen on top of the stage 
began to jabber and one screamed 
as a pistol went off. 

“Someone with a heavy voice or- 
dered the Chinamen to ‘shut up,’ and 
the stage door was flung open. By 
it stood a man with a revolver in 
each hand who ordered: ‘Hands up 


and come out of that!’ 


“You couldn't hold your hands very 
high in a stage coach, but the pas- 
sengers who had bragged what they’d 
do if we got held up took good care 
to keep their hands away from their 
pockets as they stumbled out, one 
after another. 

“IT thought of my money and 
couldn’t stir at first. I’d brought 
the two thousand in slugs because 
they took up less room than a lot 
of smaller gold pieces would. They 
were in a tin box in my old valise 
down between my feet. 

“I made up my mind I'd got to 
save them. I didn’t know how I'd 
do it, but I jerked the box out and 
dropped it into one of my big over- 
coat pockets just as the door on my 
side burst open and I was _ poked 
with a revolver and ordered to get 
up and out with the rest. 

“The big Jew was the last to get 
out ahead of me, and I had a foolish 
thought that as he was so much big- 
ger than I he'd somehow be a pro- 
tection, so I kept close as he lum- 
bered off the stage. 

“It’s funny, boys, how your mind'll 
run off onto things sometimes in- 
stead of worrying over the fix you're 
in. Now I was scared stiff over 
losing my money, but when I stepped 
down and landed beside one of the 
biggest pack rats nests I’d ever seen, 
showing up in the starlight, I said 
to myself: Golly, that’s a whopper! 
and I wondered why the stage wheels 
hadn’t knocked it to pieces. 

“Just then the leaders, that had 
been restless, began to snort and 
plunge and everyone, but me, turned 


(Continued on page 462) 
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Early Lumbering in California 


N 1840, er not later than 1841, 

there came to California on a 

trading expedition Captain 
Stephan Smith, master of the bark 
“George and Henry.” Smith was a 
native of Massachusetts and brought 
with him a cargo he thought could 
readily be exchanged in California 
for hides, horn, tallow and other com- 
modities. While his ship was at an- 
chor in San Francisco bay he inspected 
the late Russian settlement at Bodega 
and the improvements that had been 
left behind. An idea was born in his 
shrewd Yankee brain. He took a quiet 
cruise around Bodega bay and the sur- 
rounding country. He saw giant red- 
woods rearing their haughty heads to 
meet the skyline, and realized that here 
was building material to meet the de- 
mands of generations to come. He 


‘was clever enough to realize that the 
establishment of a saw mill at this. 


spot, within twenty-four hours sail of 
San Francisco bay, would be the nu- 
cleus of princely fortune to the one 
He appreciated the 
fact that no American would live in 
an adobe house when he could get one 
of wood. 


He did not speak of his project to 
any one, but at the appointed time set 
sail for the return trip to the Atlantic 
coast. This voyage and the disposal of 
his cargo at an advantageous price 
took him the better part of two years. 
Ready for his return to the coast he 
bought a complete saw-and flour-mill 
outfit. Then filling the rest-of the 
ship with a cargo of assorted merchan- 
dise he again set sail for California. 
But Dan Cupid was to take a hand 
in the affairs of the worthy Captain 
Smith before he again saw the Golden 
Gate. At Pieta, Peru, where he made 
a brief stop, he met and fell in love 
with Donna Manuela Torres, a beau- 
tiful Spanish maid. 


That he was 61 years old and a wid- 
ower, while the lady of his choice 
could only boast of sixteen summers, 
made no difference to the doughty 
Captain. They were married in a 
short time and the trip to the Golden 
State resumed. At various cities and 
towns along the route the Captain 
stopped and engaged workmen. Mon- 
terey was reached about the middle of 
April, and lumber for the construction 
of the mills was bought at Santa Cruz; 
arriving at Bodega in September, 
1843. Here he met his first difficulty. 
“A man named Bidwell”—later known 
as General John Bidwell, one of Cali- 


By B. G. ROUSSEAU 

fornia’s most honored and respected 
pioneers—who claimed to be Sutter's 
agent, refused to allow Smith to land, 

or to land any part of his cargo. 
Smith was not easily discouraged 
and did not propose to give up his 
cherished project, for which he had 
waited two years, without a struggle. 
Despite Bidwell’s protests Smith un- 
loaded his lumber for the mill build- 


a 
THE PHANTOM RIDER 


ERE in the dun gray sand a 
saddle lies, 


Burning to crinkled brown in the 
mesa’s heet; 

The vultures go on their long way 
down the skies, 

And every wind is the sound of 
hurrying feet. 


The sands have been drifting and 
lifting these many years, 

A cacti has come ta stand as 
a sentinel; 

A dusty trail swings out of the east 
and veers 

Away to a rocky ledge and a 
water well. 


| 
Who was the rider who came through | 
the heat and glare; | 
Whose was the horse which staggered | 
with saddle gone? | 
Did he know of the hidden well so | 
close by there; 

Or was he a midnight rider sick for the | 
the dawn? | 


And will he pass by some night when | 
the moon is low, | 
On a phantom charger checked by | 
the bridle rein 
Of a copper moon, strap saddle to 
horse and go 
With the eerie winds over the 
restless plain? 
—Howarp Cornine. 


ings and warned Bidwell not to inter- 
fere. The latter thereupon returned to 
Sacramento where he informed Sutter 
of the happening; but Sutter refused 
to interfere and the mills were built. 


Oe saw mill was erected at the 
oot ot a hil. on the crest of which 
grew the first giant redwood forest, 
and was nearly a mile from the present 
site of the town of Bodega Corners. 
Water was supplied from a well and 
all the machinery was housed in build- 
ings Smith had built from the lumber 
purchased in Santa Cruz. When all 
was in readiness the Captain sent in- 


vitations to the people of the sur- 
rounding country, and men of every 
nationality eagerly responded. Many 
of them had never before seen such 
mills and were as eager as children. 

The flour mill was the first to be set 
in operation and when the assembled 
multitude saw the “flor de harina,” 
fine white flour emerge, their awe and 
wonder knew no bounds and a babel 
of excited voices arose. Next the saw 
mill was put in motion with a monster 
redwood log placed on the carriage and 
the sharp toothed saw slowly but sure- 
ly ate its way into its very heart. 

When the people had exclaimed and 
wondered io their hearts’ content over 
these marvels a great barbecue was held 
out under the giant trees in which the 
health of the enterprising Yankee who 
had come among them with his strange 
and marvelous ways was drunk in 
flagons filled to the brim with rich red 
wine. General M. G. Vallejo, head of 
the native (alito;mars, made an elo- 
quent and stirring speech in which he 
made the prediction that in days to 
come there would be more steam saw 
mills in the valleys than soldiers. At 
dark a grand fandango was held in 
which graceful Senoritas took part, 
dark eyes shining coquettishly beneath 
filmy lace mantillas, while tiny feet in 
dainty slippers kept time to the rhyth- 
mic twanging of soft voiced guitars, 
and was kept up with unabated spirit 
until the first faint streaks of rosy 
dawn. 

Captain Smith continued to operate 
the saw mill until 1850. During this 
time he hauled his lumber a matter 
of five or six miles to Bodega for ship- 
ment; some being exported to the 
Sandwich Islands. In 1849 he re- 
placed the old fashioned saw in his mill 
with a circular saw. In 1850 he 
leased the property to Hank & Mudge 
for a term of 99 years and a considera- 
tion of $50,000. After various 
changes the mill was finally taken to 
Mendocino County where in 1854 it 
was destroyed by fire and never re- 
built. 

Many early day mills were built in 
and around mining camps to furnish 
them with lumber for their increasing 
demands. The first prices were exor- 
bitant, but had come down by 1853 
on account of the number of saw mills 
meeting the emergency. For instance, 
in October, 1853, in Sonora boards 
sold for $50 and $60 a thousand; 
which was fairly reasonable consider- 
ing the times and the great and increas- 
ing demand for building material. 
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Sometimes as many as 250 men found 
employment at these mills at wages 
ranging from $50 to $100 a month 
and found. About two-thirds of the 
lumber cut was used for mining pur- 
poses, the rest for buildings and 
fences. 

In what one historian terms the 
“pre-American” days, the production 
of lumber in Alameda County was car- 
ried on in the large redwoods of the 
hills above Oakland. These were 
known as the San Antonio woods, 
the only forest trees in the county 
with the exception of the wide spread- 
ing oaks which lend such a picturesque 
attractiveness to the California land- 
scape. These redwoods soon became 
well known and a thriving trade with 
Yerba Buena sprang up as early as 
1847. 

In 1849 a Frenchman started the 
first mill in the San Antonio woods 
but it was never completed and passed 
into the hands of Henry Meiggs, who 
later sold it to Volney D. Howard of 
the First National Bank in Oakland. 
Other mills soon came into being, but 
on account of the nearness to San 
Francisco and their easy accessibility 
these forests were soon exhausted. 

Some of the redwood trees of these 
early operations were of mammoth 
proportions. As late as 1882 a red- 
wood tree was felled near Petaluma. 
The tree standing was 347 feet; the 


HERE was magic in Rocky Hill, 

a luring mystery that I could 

not define. There it stood, 
rocky, dotted with oaks, peculiar 
amidst the velvety smoothness of the 
neighboring hills. 

Day after day, week after week, 
month after month, it called to me to 
come up from the valley and explore 
its mystery. So, one day in Indian 
summer, when the harvest was over, 
and the leaves were turning, I an- 
swered the call, and turned my steps 
toward the hills. 

Straight for old Rocky I headed de- 
termined to pause at nothing short of 
the summit. As I neared the top, such 
elevation of spirit possessed me that 
I cried aloud, “Excelsior!” and I 
thought I heard an answer from the 
peak beyond. When the majestic 
rocky caves confronted me, I under- 
stood the lure; the mysterious calling 
was made plain. Here were caves, 
“Where the cave men dwell” .... 
huge overhanging rocks that provided 


diameter near the ground 14 feet, and 
180 feet of this forest king was con- 
verted into saw logs. In the same 
county was another redwood known as 
“The Stable,” hollow at the ground so 
that a man could comfortably stand in- 
side and walk a distance of 15 feet. The 
tree measured 27 feet across and was 
capable of stabling 12 horses together 
with a supply of hay for the winter 
months. The “Bean Pole” was an- 
other mammoth tree, standing 344 
feet. 


in the high Sierras in 
the early days was far more pic- 
turesque and held far more thrills 
than the operations of today. Where 
now the lumber is carried from moun- 
tain mills by railroad or truck, much 
of it was then conveyed by flume to the 
level of the valleys. These flumes were 
huge V-shaped troughs of board con- 
struction which conveyed a rushing 
stream of water, winding about the 
sheer sides of granite cliffs, crossing 
the deep gorges on high trestles, at 
times plunging into the depths of a 
tunnel to emerge in the sunlight of an- 
other slope. The sawed lumber floated 
at railroad speed to the valley save 
when, as sometimes happened, it 
“jammed” and the overloaded flume 
crashed to the canyon depths. 

Should one of the workers get badly 
hurt and require immediate medical 


Rocky Hill 
By ELIZABETH LaDOW 


a shelter for a race long passed away. 
Only the strange picture writings, 
blurred by time and the smoke of 
many fires, whose meaning no one can 
interpret, are left to tell us of a race 
that once hunted through the hills and 
valleys of Central California. 


But stay! here is a huge granite 
boulder beneath a great oak where 


the Indians ground acorns and left: 


one more evidence of their passing 
this way. Countless hours the patient 
squaws must have ground to wear 
the deep holes in this hard rock, and, 
when I have dug out the last leaf, there 
they are just as they looked when they 
were in use. 


Cy IN fancy, I people the hill again 
.... the time when the peace- 
ful grinding of acorns was _inter- 
rupted by the sight of some hostile 
tribe creeping across the plains... . 
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attention he was placed in a V-shape: 
box 16 feet long, and which all mills 
had on hand for just such emergen- 
cies, and with a guide started out on 
the long ride for help. Swift as light- 
ning they shot down the canyon to- 
ward the distant valley ; swinging diz- 
zily over the tree tops, through deep 
guiches immersed in eternal shadow, 
along the mountain sides looking 
down thousands of feet, or suspended 
over a trestle hundreds of feet high 
that quivered and vibrated like a sen- 
tient thing as their frail craft shot 
over it. On they sped like the wind 
to the valley below, fifty miles away. 
A wild, whirlwind ride accomplished 
in the short space of four hours. 


ax story of the sawmills would be 
complete without mention of 
Peter Lassen, that picturesque figure 
of California’s yesterday and among 
its pioneer sawmill owners and oper- 
ators. Peter Lassen was born in the 
city of Copenhagen, Denmark, August 
7, 1800, and was a blacksmith by trade. 

At an early age he emigrated to 
America and in the spring of 1839 left 
Missouri, where he had spent a few 
years. for Oregon; arriving at the 
Dalles, Oregon, the same year. He 
wintered at Oregon City, coming to 
California the following spring on the 

(Continued on page 480) 


artists decorating the walls of the cave 
with pictures so full of meaning to 
them .. . . their victories in war and 
peace, for thus man ever attempts to 
perpetuate his nobler, victorious self 
in Art. Out from the darkness steps 
a singer into the glare of the camp 
fire. . . . with face alight, he relates 
to the beat of feet the history of the 
tribe. Now the rising sun reveals the 
priest standing silent, motionless to 
greet the first rays of the symbol of 
the Great Spirit. 

Soon the whole camp will be astir 
.... the children imitating the work 
of their elders, as ever children do 
.... the old women will be weaving 
their memories into baskets and the 
young ones dreaming dreams... . 
the hunters will be preparing their 
weapons . . . . trying their bows and 
balancing their arrows. .. . 

But the sun is sinking and the turtle 
doves awake me from my reverie, and 
I must leave Old Rocky with its story 
half told and turn my face homeward. 
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The “High-Graders” 


IVE me that key to the door 
at the top of The Raise,” he 
snapped, the pistol at his hip, 
its muzzle wavering from one to 
the other of the two men before it. 

“Ain’t got no key,” The Mucker 
replied, quaveringly bracing himself 
against the rock behind him. 

“Sure, we ain’t got no key,” af- 
firmed Sam Govich, with a little 
more temerity, though he too had to 
brace himself with a hand upon one 
of the drills which projected from 
its hole. 

“You're a couple of damned liars,” 
Shorty barked back. “Give me that 
key, or I’ll fill you both so full of 
holes you wouldn’t hold molasses. 
Hurry up, I’m liable to get nervous 
and pull the trigger. It’s one of 
them guns you can’t stop without 
throwin’ it in the water.” He pushed 
the pistol forward, and waved it 
a little more menacingly. 

“I ain't got no key,’ Govich 
pleaded, “Honest, Shorty, I picked 
the lock with a piece of wire. Here 
it is.” He fumbled in his overalls 
pocket and withdrew a piece of 
wire, which was slightly bent and 
flattened at one end. Shorty took 
the wire in his left hand. 

“Now,” he said slowly, “You two 
are goin’ to fade away. You've got 
your passports, sabe? It’s two hours 
till daylight. If you’re within five 
miles of this camp when daylight 
comes, it’s the pen for you. Do you 
get me?” 

“I do,”’ replied The Mucker. 

“You bet I do,” chimed Govich. 
“Say, ain’t you goin’ to arrest us?” 

“No,” said Shorty dryly. “You're 
too ornery to bother with. Get out, 
now.” He moved to one side and 
still with his weapon ready for ac- 
tion, allowed the two men to pass. 
Still close he followed them to the 
station, and rang for the skip. The 
three of them were hoisted to the 
surface together. Shorty went into 
the hoisting room for a few minutes 
chat with the engineer. Govich and 
The Mucker rushed into the change 
room, and a moment later reap- 
peared with their best clothes in 
their arms. They had not taken 
time to change. 

“They’ve only got one gear to- 
night, and that’s high,” Shorty re- 
marked with a chuckle, and then 
explained the whole incident to the 
engineer. 

It was nearly five o’clock when 
Shorty reached his cabin. In less 


By CHARLES H. SNOW 


(Continued from last month) 


than two minutes after he had 
crawled into the cold blankets, he 
was fast asleep. After an interval 
of what seemed not more than an- 
other minute, he awoke from a 
dream in which the cabin was tum- 
bling down upon him and he was 
fighting his way out of the debris. 
He found himself sitting bolt up- 
right in bed, and when his senses 
had cleared sufficiently he made out 
the noise to be nothing more than 
someone pounding upon the door. 
He called a sleepy, ‘Come 

Jimmy Rawlins entered and be- 
gan chaffing Shorty about his late 
hours, 

“What time is it?” Shorty asked. 

“Eight o'clock,” Rawlins replied. 


AN EXPLANATION 


Cr a miracle of warmth and 
light ; 
The bird and tree and wind call won- 
drous clear, 
All loveliness so intimately near— 
Because I dreamed of you last night! 


—Frances Wierman. 


HORTY yawned and looked 
Rawlins over _ incredulously, 


then he demanded, “Is that on the 
level, Jimmy?” Rawlins nodded. 

“Well, what do you want?” 
Shorty growled, “If you don’t want 
anything, please go way and let me 
sleep.” 

“Denny's sick this morning; 
pneumonia, or something of the 
sort,” Rawlins answered, “and you'll 
have to go out with a load of bul- 
lion. How about it? Can you go?” 

“T sure can,” Shorty was out of 
bed with his reply. The thought of 
the long drive through the keen, 
bracing air, holding the wheel as 
the car rolled over the road, was 
like a reviving stimulant. “How 
soon will you be ready?” he in- 
quired. 

“As soon as you are. The bullion 
is at the office. There’s four bars, 
about sixty thousand. Think we will 
need any extra guards? I’m going 
along.” 

“Might take the girls,” 
ventured with a smile. 

“T asked them last night, but they 
can’t get away. Say, by the way, 


Shorty 


where were you last night? Barbara 
was raising Cain because you did 
not show up.” 

“Oh, I was just rootin’ around,” 
Shorty explained, “Got into a game 
and couldn’t sit out till it was over.” 

“Win?” inquired Rawlins. 

“Nope,” responded Shorty, “You 
did.” 

“T did?” Rawlins queried, “I don't 
Are you sure you are 


Shorty pondered the question for 
a few moments and then said 
thoughtfully, “Well, maybe I am 
not quite awake. I'll take my car 
today. The old boat will be ready 
in half an hour, as soon as I can 
get a little breakfast and a few 
shots out of the old engine. She'll 
be hard to crank this cold morning. 

Shorty breakfasted at The Tin 
Can. He reiterated Rawlin’s wish 
that Barbara and Ann accompany 
him and Rawlins with the bullion 
shipment. He took their excuse as 
sound. They could not neglect 
their business affairs. He received 
orders to make a few small pur- 
chases, and taking a tin of boiling 
water, went to the shed in which he 
stored his reliable old car. He had 
not unlocked the shed for some 
time. Now as he did, he looked 
the tires over quickly. They were 
fully inflated. He touched the ra- 
diator with almost a caress. Hle 
raised the hood and poured the hot 
water over the intake manifold, and 
allowed it to trickle down over the 
carburetor. He took the crank and 
turned the engine easily, to get the 
cold induced stiffness out of its 
working joints. Then he gave the 
crank a swift spin. The motor 
caught, coughed spasmodically a 
few times. Shorty grinned and 
went about other preparations. He 
now returned to the crank, gave it 
a quick flip, and the engine shot 
upon its four cylinders. This was 
a trick of the trade which he had 
learned by hard experience, never 
to try to force a motor; let it rest 
for a few minutes after it had first 
exploded upon a cold morning. 
Then when it was cranked it would 
be found in a more receptive mood. 
Yes, Shorty was firmly convinced 
that automobiles, especially good 
automobiles were endowed with 
minds. 

A few minutes later Shorty drew 
up before the mine office and with 
Rawlins began loading the bars of 
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gold bullion. These weighed ap- 
proximately one hundred pounds 
each. The reason for casting them 
into ingots this large was to prevent 
them being easily carried away in 
case some enterprising road agent 
attempted to pre-empt them while 
enroute to the railroad station. It 
would be impossible for a man on 
foot to make his escape with one of 
these bars. A horseman would be 
seriously handicapped with _ the 
added weight, should he attempt to 
escape with one or more of them. 
For this reason Staley and Rawlins 
felt no misgivings when a shipment 
of gold was going out. 

Then miles or so down the road 
Shorty smiled as he discerned two 
footmen a quarter of a mile ahead. 
Rawlins saw the men almost at the 
same time. 

“What about giving those fellows 
a lift?” he inquired. 

“Might be stick-up men,” Shorty 
replied, and forced the car on with 
extra pressure upon the accelerator. 
The two men stepped to one side 
of the road as the car came up. 
Shorty drew it up quickly, letting 
the motor idle slowly. 

“Why hello, Sam, hello, Mucker,” 
he greeted them smilingly, “How’s 
the walkin’ ?” 

“Fine,” replied Govich with 
forced joviality. 

“Not half bad,” said The Mucker, 
a little more seriously, glancing 
longingly at the empty tonneau 
seat. 

“Then keep it up,” advised Shorty 
as he slipped into gear. “It'll do 
your feet good,” he called back as 
the car leaped ahead. 

“Why didn’t you give them a 
lift?” Rawlins inquired, mystified at 
Shorty, who had the reputation of 
never passing a wayfaring footman 
when he had a spare seat. 

“Couldn’t take any chances with 
this bullion aboard,” Shorty said 
concisely. 

“Well, maybe you're right,” Raw- 
lins agreed. “I didn’t know Sam 
Govich and The Mucker had quit 
their jobs. They were both good 
men.” 

“Sure,” acquiesced Shorty, “I 
didn’t know they had quit either.” 

The remainder of the outward 
journey was made without unusual 
incident. On arrival in Winona, the 
bullion was deposited with Wells- 
Fargo Express, for shipment to the 
Mint at San Francisco. Business 
was attended ‘to, the purchases for 
the girls made, and then after a 
late lunch the car was headed into 
the northward upon its return trip. 
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Several miles from the spot where 
the two eloping high-graders had 
been encountered in the morning, 
they were met again. Now they 
were riding in an empty freighter’s 
wagon. Shorty hailed the driver 
and drew up his own equipage. 
Govich and The Mucker. were evi- 
dently tired, but both grinned sheep- 
ishly, and a little apprehensively. 

“How’s the ridin’?” Shorty asked. 

“Fine,” they replied, apparently 
relieved that Shorty did not say 
that they were under arrest. 

“Then ride as far as you can,” 
Shorty advised them, “and keep the 
same direction.” With this injunc- 
tion he let in the clutch. 

“Why did you say that to them?” 
Rawlins asked. ‘ 

“Oh, I just wanted to cheer them 
up,” 
“We got to move along, Jimmy. 
The sun’s down.” He swung his 
eyes to the west for a quick sight of 
the horizon. “I want to be at the 
mine before the eleven o’clock shift 
comes off.” 

“Then give her the gun,” said 
Rawlins. “The sooner we get to 
camp the better, and I’m getting cold 
and a little hungry.” Shorty pressed 
the accelerator hard. Under its tre- 
mendous reserve power, the big car 
leaped ahead like an animate thing 
responding to the spur. 


ERENCE’S interview with The 

High-Gradin’ Kid must have 
ended to the satisfaction of both par- 
ties. The Kid was put to work 
where the high-grade streak was the 
widest in Number Two Stope. In- 
cidentally, this was the point nearest 
the manway in Number Two Raise. 
Beyond the Kid some ten other min- 
ers worked at irregular intervals 
across the hundred foot length of 
the stope. 

Instead of entering the mine 
through the main shaft, as was his 
custom, Shorty came in through 
Number One Level, which was the 
first tunnel driven in the early pros- 
pecting stages of the mine's history. 
Upon reaching the shaft he de- 
scended the ladder to a point where 
the workings of Number Two Stope 
had been broken through. Here 
Shorty removed some lagging from 
the side of the shaft and crawling 
through, replaced the wooden sid- 
ing. He was now in Number Two 
Stope, which for its entire length 
was dimly lighted by the miner’s 
candles. He _ proceeded leisurely 
along the line of miners, who were 
breaking down and sacking the ore. 
So inured to the sight of the treas- 
ure was he that he did not marvel 
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at its richness nor magnitude. The 
high-grade streak, holding consist- 
ently along the stope’s length, varied 
from a few inches to a foot in width, 
and averaged about fifty dollars to 
the pound in value. A sack of this 
ore was worth five thousand dollars. 
At length Shorty came to The High- 
Gradin’ Kid, who was working 
some fifteen feet from his nearest 
neighbor. 

“Hello, Kid,” 
“How’s she goin’?” 

McGarvin looked up, the light 
playing fantastically upon his coun- 
tenance. ‘“‘Not so bad,” he replied. 
He scraped some ore fragments back 
upon his breaking down canvas, and 
turning, seated himself for a chat. 
Shorty dropped down beside McGar- 
vin, and taking the makings from his 
pocket began rolling a cigarette. 

“Pass ’em to me when youre 
through,” said The Kid. Shorty 
gave him the papers and Durham, 
and when both cigarettes had been 
rolled Shorty lit his from the candle 
flame, then held it over to McGarvin. 

They puffed meditatively for some 
moments. It was the Kid who spoke. 
“T hear you nabbed two of them last 
night, Shorty,” he ventured. 

Shorty was surprised at the insin- 
uation. He did not know that any 
one save himself and the hoisting 
engineer were aware of the recovery 
of the two sacks of high grade. 

“How'd you know about it?” he 
inquired. 

“Oh, it’s whispered around,” re- 
plied McGarvin, “Of course every- 
body don’t know about it, but it’s 
out.” 

“Well, keep it under your hat, 
won't you Kid?” Shorty suggested. 

“Certainly,” responded McGarvin. 
“Why should I tell? Besides, you 
did the square thing with me. Say,” 
he paused to regard Shorty brightly, 
“You're certainly onto your job. It 
takes a good one to fool you. Il 
wager that not many of them get 
past you.” 

“You're sure right,” said Shorty, 
voicing a new line of thought that 
had instantly presented itself. “li 
I do say it, Kid, it does take a wise 
guy to get past me. I'm telling you 
that if any man gets away with the 
stuff when I’m on the watch, hes 
welcome to it.” 

“I’d say he was,” the Kid heartily 
agreed, then lapsed into silence. 
Though his acquiescence was ready, 
his pride had been piqued by 
Shorty’s boast. The remark had 
aroused in him the spirit of resent- 
ment, for he prided himself in the 
technique with which he applied hs 
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profession. High-grading could 
never be relegated to the low class 
of trade; it was a profession with 
The High-Gradin’ Kid. 

“Well, I’ve got to hit the ball if 
I expect to fill this sack before quit- 
ting time,’ the Kid observed. He 
swung around, took up his pick, and 
attacked the seam of hard quartz 
which lay next to the hanging wall. 
For a foot in height it had been 
stripped clear of the lower grade 
ore. Shorty sat smoking. He was 
tired from the long hours of the past 
day. Cautiously McGarvin pried 
loose some small pieces of the ore. 
They fell upon the canvas. Carefully 
he worked down some larger pieces 
till he had some twenty pounds of 
high-grade upon his sheet. Mean- 
while, he conversed intermittently 
with Shorty. Wuith no more than a 
cursory glance, the Kid could tell 
that the rock he was breaking down 
was of the richest the mine produced. 
He picked a piece from the canvas, 
weighed it in his hand, then passed 
it to Shorty, with “That’s the stuff, 
eh?” Shorty agreed and tossed the 
piece back upon the pile after he had 
looked it over. The Kid re-attacked 
the ore. He worked in such a way 
that a large fragment of ore, some 
fifteen pounds or more, was hanging 
loosely against the wall rock. He 
could see that this piece was excep- 
tionally rich.. He shifted his candle 
till the shadow fell upon his side 
which was next the manway. Then 
taking up his pick again, he pried 
a large piece loose with a quick deft 
stroke. It fell but a few inches, 
alighting upon the pile of smaller 
fragments. With a dextrous move 
the Kid shoved the treasured piece 
back from its first resting place into 
the shadow at his left. Then he at- 
tacked his work with renewed zeal. 
keeping up a stream of talk mean- 
while. Cautiously he worked the 
large piece back, now with the end 
of the pick handle, now with his 
hand, or foot, till it was near his feet. 
Then with a foot against it he 
shoved it far down the slope of loose 
detritus toward the manway ladder. 


Beyond question, The High-Grad- 
in’ Kid possessed more than ordinary 
histrionic ability. There was noth- 
ing in either his words or actions to 
make Shorty suspect that his mo- 
tives were not of the best intent. He 
worked feverishly for a few minutes 
longer. He now had half a sack of 
high-grade upon the canvas sheet. 
Laying down his pick, he turned to 
Shorty, and said in a quavering 
voice, “Shorty, what was in that to- 
bacco you gave me? It must have 


been doped. I’m sick.” Shorty 
turned and in the flickering light he 
saw that The Kid’s face was white 
and drawn. The features twitched 
spasmodically. The Kid was dis- 
playing symptoms of nausea. He 
sank limply upon the canvas and its 
rich covering. 

“Why, I don’t know,” Shorty re- 
plied sympathetically, “It was just 
the same as I’ve been smoking all 
the time. I hadn't noticed any ef- 


fects, except that I’m sleepy, and 


that’s natural. You must have eaten 
somethin’ that disagreed with you.” 

“I might have,’”’ McGarvin agreed 
between spasms of pain and nausea. 
“Anyway, I’m sick, I think I'll have 
to go on top.” 

“Sure,” said Shorty, “Go up. If 
you don’t feel right, go on home. 
You can’t work if you’re sick. Want 
me to go up with you?” 

“No, thank you,” The Kid man- 
aged to say after a violent effort. “I 
can make it, I think. It might be 
the powder smoke from the last shift 
that’s knocked me out. It affects me 
this way, sometimes.” 


ITH one hand pressed to his ab- 

domen, McGarvin groaned ster- 
toriously as he slid down the stope 
toward the manway. The next miner 
up the stope paused his work to in- 
quire of Shorty the nature of the 
Kid’s trouble. Shorty informed him 
fully, but did not move from his 
resting place. The Kid had refused 
his assistance. He did not persist 
with his proffer of it. Distressed 
as the Kid apparently was, he was 
not so far gone that he forgot to 
push the lump of high-grade down 
toward the manway as he pro- 
gressed. Reaching the ladder he 
deftly picked up the piece of ore and, 
slipping it into the hollow beneath 
his arm, clamped that member down 
tightly upon it. His nausea must 
have grown less acute before he had 
descended many rungs of the ladder, 
for he certainly made faster time 
than when in sight of Shorty. 

The Kid smiled whimsically as his 
feet touched the floor of Number 
Two Level. No one was in sight. 
Holding his candle so the light fell 
upon the lump of ore, he examined 
it carefully. He weighed it. He 
turned it critically. 

“A fair shift’s work,” he muttered 
good naturedly, “but that was sure 
a tough belly ache. Well, anyway,” 
he further soliloquized, “It’s better 
now. He proceeded rapidly to the 
shaft, where he rang down the skip 
and ascended to the surface. When 
within a few feet of the shaft collar, 
his illness recurred in violent form. 


night, he went out. 
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As he passed into a shadow near the 
door of the change r6om he allowed 
the piece of high-grade to slip from 
its socket and fall to the ground. He 
went on without attempting to re- 
trieve it. He opened the door of the 
change room and entered totteringly, 
gripping his abdomen with both 
hands and bending half double. To 
the questions of the shift boss who 
was at this time in the change room, 
The Kid said that he must have been 
ptomaine poisoned, and that as he 
was unfit for work Shorty had sent 
him above. Changing his clothes 
after a long painful effort, and bid- 
ding the shift boss a weak good 
Again he re- 
covered rapidly. Perhaps the cool 
air acted as a stimulant. In any 
event he lost no time in retrieving 
the lump of high-grade, and with it 
tucked under his arm made his way 
swiftly down toward town. 

The shape, weight and irregular 
contour of the lump made it a diffi- 
cult object for The Kid to carry un- 
der his arm for any distance. When 
a short distance down the trail he 
shifted it to a lower position, folding 
it in the skirt of his coat and support- 
ing it with his left hand. His right 
hand was in his other coat pocket, 
resting upon a small automatic 
pistol. 

McGarvin did not enter the camp 
by its main street. Instead, he skirted 
along the rear of the houses which 
confronted the thoroughfare, out of 
range of the scattering lights, till he 
came to a door behind which there 
was a dull crunching sound. The 
noise had a regular monotonous 
rhythm, and was accompanied by a 
low, steady roar. MecGarvin knew 
that the sounds were those of a small 
rock crusher in operation, and the 
blast of a melting furnace. He tapped 
upon the door three times, in rising 
crescendo. A moment, and the door 
opened slightly. McGarvin said 
something which apparently allayed 
any suspicion that the man inside 
might have held, for the door was 
opened, and MecGarvin slipped in- 
side. He removed the piece of ore 
from its hiding place and handed it 
to Loomis, the assayer. The room 
was lit by a gasoline lamp, making 
it nearly as light as day. Loomis’ 
eyes widened admiringly as he looked 
the rock over. 

“Whew-w-w!” he whistled, “about 
the finest single piece I’ve seen, Kid, 
in this camp, though I'll admit I’ve 
handled better pieces from the Flor- 
ence and Mohawk; but it’s not a bad 
night’s work.” 

“IT don’t know,” The Kid smiled 
reluctantly, “I had to get awfully 
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sick to get it.. Gosh, Loomis, I had 
the doggondest belly ache.” The Kid 
passed a hand reminiscently over his 
abdomen, and his face writhed at 
recollection of the past pain. 

“T see,” said Loomis, “It must 
have been bad, but you took the 
‘Gold Cure’, eh?” He smiled at his 
own pun. 

“T reckon,” McGarvin drawled. 
“Weigh it in.” Loomis placed the 
rock upon a set of large balances, 
and adjusted the corresponding 
weights. 

“Seventeen and a quarter pounds,” 
he announced. “Want a receipt for 
it?’ The Kid shook his _ head. 
“Well,” Loomis pursued, “I'll slip 
you your part about eight in the 
' morning.” With this assurance, Mc- 
Garvin departed. His first inclina- 
tion was to repair to one of the sa- 
loons for a short flurry at some game 
of chance, but his better judgment 
sent him directly to bed. Shorty 
might make the round of the saloons 
after he came froni the mine. If he 
found The Kid well, and able to 
gamble, he might be suspicious of 
that attack of colic. 

A few minutes before noon the 
next day, Shorty sat upon one of The 
Tin Can’s stools and partook of a 
hearty breakfast. He had slept late, 
due to the exertions of the preceding 
forty-eight hours. He was finishing 
the last of his coffee when the door 
opened slightly and a low whistle 
caused him to face about. He saw 
Pete Carson’s serious visage framed 
in the door crack. Pete closed the 
door immediately and _ withdrew. 
Shorty slid from his seat and fol- 
lowed. 

“The Kid’s goin’ out with Joe 
Simms,” Pete announced, when 
Shorty had come out. “Joe told me, 
just now.” Shorty nodded and the 
two men parted, Shorty going 
straight for the automobile which 
stood before Lee’s hotel, Pete saun- 
tering off in the opposite direction. 


OE SIMMS was giving his car the 
last once-over before starting for 
Winona. A man sat in the seat next 
the driver’s. Three other men oc- 
cupied the rear seat. The High- 
Gradin’ Kid was nowhere in sight. 
Presently he emerged from the hotel 
carrying a suitcase and a small grip. 
Shorty met him almost as he came 
out the door, and by direct frontal 
position forced him back within the 
hall. Shorty’s jaw was set hard. He 
looked McGarvin over so.thoroughly 
and cooly that the latter squirmed 
uneasily and dropped his grips. 
“Leavin’, Kid?” Shorty ventured 
suggestively. 
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“Yes,” replied The Kid, a little 
relieved at Shorty’s question, “I 
couldn’t stand the air up there. 
That’s what knocked me out last 
night. I’ve got to find some outside 
work. 

“Well,” Shorty said easily, his 
calm’ self again, “You’ve changed 
your mind, Kid.” Shorty came close 
now, and removed his hand, which 
had been all this time resting in his 


. right coat pocket, and poked the 


muzzle of his automatic into the 
Kid’s_ midriff. The Kid’s face 
blanched, and he squirmed as far 
back as the wall would permit. 
“You’ve changed your mind, haven’t 
you?” Shorty once more suggested. 


“T reckon I’ll have to stay,” The 
Kid drawled quietly now. He was 
forcing his old smile. “Since your 
hospitality ts so insistent, and so 
genuine, I cannot refuse. What shall 
I do to oblige you?” 

“First,” announced Shorty, “you 
hand me that little gat you have in 
your pocket, and shove her out butt 
first.” The Kid smilingly complied. 
“Now,” added Shorty, “You go out 
and tell Joe that you can’t get away 
today. Say I want you to go on as 
shift boss. Sabe? Then you come 
back here. I’ll wait in the door, and 
if you try any double cross work, 
I’ll plug you, understand?” The Kid 
nodded. Then Shorty concluded, 
“We'll take your grips up to my 
shack. I’m sort of a custom’s inspec- 
tor. I want to look them over. You 
might have somethin’ in them that 
you hadn’t paid duty on.” 


The Kid obeyed his orders im- 
plicitly, and a few minutes later, 
with Shorty, he was walking up the 
main street toward Shorty’s cabin. 
Each carried a grip, and they were 
chatting rather cheerfully. 

“Open ’em up, and dump the stuff 
on the bed,’ Shorty commanded, 
when they were inside his abode. 
The Kid grinned sheepishly, and 
took up the smaller bag. 

“Hell,” he laughed. “‘What’s the 
use?’ He opened the bag, reached 
within, and drew out a good-sized 
bar of gold bullion. “Here it is. 
Take it. What’s the verdict?” 

Shorty examined the ingot while 
The Kid stood waiting. “One hun- 
dred and ten ounces,” Shorty mused. 
“What were you goin’ to do with 
it, Kid?” 

“Oh,” drawled McGarvin, “I 
thought I would have a ring put in 
one end and use it for a watch charm. 
Some little nugget!” 

“It is,’ agreed Shorty, “and now 
look here, Kid. You’ve changed 
your mind again. It’s too heavy for 
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a watch charm, anyway. Now I'l 
keep this.” He held out the bar. 
“What I want to know is, how you 
got it, and how the rest of the gang 
are gettin’ away with it. Kid, if 
you come across with this informa- 
tion you get free and you get this 
bar. If you don’t you go to the pen, 
Which?” Shorty snapped the ques- 
tion. 

“T go to the pen,” The Kid replied 
decisively. “I never squealed on a 
man yet, and I ain’t going to now. 
If you want to know how I got that, 
I took it right out from under your 
nose last night. Besides, the brick is 
mine. You said that anybody who 
could take high-grade when you 
were on watch was welcome to it. 
You were easy as robbing a baby, 
Shorty.” 

“Sure I was,’ agreed Shorty, 
“That was a terrible attack you had 
last night. I baited you, Kid, and 
you bit. By the way, Loomis has 
coughed up his guts about his part 
in the deal. I haven’t arrested him 
yet, but he’s where he’ll be a good 
dog. Now come through with what 
you know about the whole thing, or 
out you go to the Winona jail.” 

“T’ll see you in hell first,” growled 
McGarvin, “Send me up, and be 
damned. I won’t squeal. Loomis 
has nothing on me. He’s in too deep. 
Come on, take me over to Judge 
Pierce’s court. I'll waive my hear- 
ing and go straight to the District 
Court.” 

The Kid led the way down the 
street towards the office of the Jus- 
tice of the Peace. A warrant was 
sworn out, charging Roy McGarvin 
with grand larceny. He was given 
into the custody of a deputy con- 
stable, and the three started for Joe 
Simm’s car, which was still before 
Lee’s Hotel. 

“If you have anything to say,” 
Shorty remarked as they walked 
along, “let me know, Kid.” 

“I told you I’d see you in hell 
first,’ The Kid replied stubbornly, 
“and I will, before I cough up any- 
thing.” 

“Then we're sure to meet, Kid,” 
Shorty replied with a chuckle, “I 
guess you don’t need my escort any 
further. Goodbye.” Shorty prof- 
fered his hand. The Kid accepted it. 
They parted, Shorty turning and 
making his way toward the mine 
office; The Kid, with his guard, go- 
ing on to where Joe Simms was 
climbing behind his wheel, and ulti- 
mately to the Winona County Jail. 

Shorty was not disappointed. He 
had held little hope of McGarvin 
confessing to the crime, and more 
than the virtual acknowledgment of 
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his own guilt. He was too seasoned 
a high-grader to implicate any of his 
confederates. Moreover, there was 
a doubt as to The Kid’s having any 
confederate. He was rather a self- 
reliant fellow. However, there was 
one point which tended to eliminate 
this doubt. How had McGarvin 
come into the possession of the facts 
regarding the two sacks of high- 
grade, which Shorty had so artfully 
received that night at the head of 
The Raise? Shorty had informed no 
one but the hoisting engineer who 
was on shift at the time of the re- 
covery of the sacks of ore. Shorty 
was positive that the engineer had 
not violated the confidence reposed 
in him. Yet for all this the town 
was in possession of the news of the re- 
covery of the two sacks of high-grade 
within a few hours after they had been 
taken. In working his plans Shorty had 
meant that this recovery be kept secret. 
In the case of the Kid’s apprehension 
he had not cared for secrecy, unless 
The Kid implicated his associates. 
Shorty still held to the theory that 
McGarvin was not working alone, 
more than to the extent of disposing 
of what he high-graded in his own 
way, through common channels. 


AWLINS was with the book- 

keeper, Kirby, working over 
some details of the last monthly 
statement, when Shorty entered the 
mine office. Shorty nodded and went 
on to an inner room, but something 
in the salutation caused Rawlins to 
take it as an invitation to follow. He 
went in and closed the door. 

“Well?” he inquired, after he had 
appraised Shorty. “You look like 
something had happened.” 

“It has,” responded Shorty. He 
took a chair and advised Rawlins to 
be seated. Then he related the story 
of The High-Gradin’ Kid’s detection, 
apprehension and arrest. Shorty re- 
luctantly confessed that he had not 
seen The Kid actually take the ore, 
vet his moral certainty had given 
him the courage to make the bluff 
which had resulted in The Kid’s 
journey to the Winona County Jail. 

“What did you do with the gold 
brick?” Rawlins asked. 

Shorty explained that it had been 
left with the Justice of the Peace. 
“It’s Exhibit ‘A’ in the case of the 
People of the State of Nevada vs. 
Roy McGarvin,” he concluded. 

“Pretty good work,” Rawlins re- 
marked encouragingly. “You've 
done well, Shorty, with this round 
up, and getting back to those two 
sacks of ore the other night. It be- 
gins to look as if you had been right 
atter all. We have been losing more 


than I thought. I was of the opinion 
that about all that was getting past 
us was small dribbles.” 

“Say,” Shorty demanded a little 
irately, “how the hell did you know 
about those sacks? I never told any- 
body except Hutchinson. There’s 
a leak somewhere. Who told you, 
Jimmy?” he finished more moder- 
ately. 

“Why, Ann told me. I believe 
Barbara was her informant. It seems 
as if the thing was town gossip.” 

“Yes,” Shorty commented acidly, 
“It seems so. Now how did the girls 
get this?” 

“Oh, they’re in a public business, 
Shorty. It’s the most natural thing 
they should hear of this among the 
first. I wouldn’t get suspicious of 
them if I were you,” Rawlins ad- 
vised. 

“Suspicious, hell,” Shorty barked, 
“T wasn’t suspicious of them. Why 
of course they wouldn’t know any 
more than they had heard, but some- 
body has been leakin’. Govich and 
The Mucker must have told one of 
their pals before they hit the grade 
for the outside. Say, Jimmy, did you 
ever see two fellows look quite as 
relieved as they did when they saw 
I wasn’t after them?” Shorty smiled 
reminiscently. 

“T didn’t pay much attention to it 
at the time,” replied Rawlins, “for 
I didn’t know the motive behind 
your words, but they were ready to 
go on, if their looks meant anything.” 

“They were a rarin’ to go,” 
chuckled Shorty, “and a goin’.” 

Shorty had scored two points in 
support of his argument that the 
mine was being looted upon a whole- 
sale basis. Now he proceeded to 
drive home these points that he 
might be given a free rein in round- 
ing up the high-graders, or as many 
of them as was possible. Rawlins 
listened with interest. He even dis- 
played signs of reversion of his judg- 
ment and of allowing Shorty to go 
ahead with the matter. 

“Let me go to ’em,”’ Shorty 
pleaded. His conscience was hurt- 
ing him because he had succeeded in 
but a small manner. “Let me go, 
Jimmy, and I'll round this gang in 
less than three days.” 

Rawlins pondered over the request 
for some moments before replying. 

“T’d like to, Shorty old man,” he 
said at length, “but you know how 
Bill feels about these things. He 
knows he’s being robbed, but he’d 
rather lose a little than bring any 
sorrow upon innocent persons. Think 
of what it might mean to some 
woman, or little kid, or some one 
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else, if one of the men you arrested 
happened to be her husband or the 
kid’s father or some near relative, or 
friend. That’s the way Bill looks at 
it, and I must confess that I agree 
with him to some extent. Now sup- 
pose, for instance, that you started 
something which ended in a killing 
or two. It’s a serious matter, Shorty. 
Let’s let them go on this way. Re- 
cover all you can, and give the ones 
you get the run. Anyway, let it go 
this way till Staley returns. He'll 
be back soon.” 

“Do you mean that you want me 
to let the High-Gradin’ Kid go?” 
Shorty demanded. “If you do, then 
let him go yourself. I’m done with 
this job.” 

“No,” Rawlins replied, “You got 
him with the goods. Let him suffer, 
if he won't tell us anything. If he 
does tell us, then let him off easy. 
What I mean are the little fellows, 
the ones who are stealing enough to 
make them thieves but not enough 
to cripple us.” 

“You don’t have to make them 
thieves,” Shorty interrupted, 
“Thieves are born that way; they 
don’t need makin’.” 

“Yes,” admitted Rawlins, “I agree 
with you there, but gold in the rock 
is a sure temptation. Well, I’ll,phone 
Laurence and Lambert to see The 
Kid and try their luck with him. 
Maybe they can pump something 
worth while out of him.” Laurence 
and Lambert were respectively the 
attorney for the Sultana Mining 
Company, and the Sheriff of Winona 
County. 

According to Pete Carson, his 
wife was busier than a she cat with 
three litters of kittens. Whether 
Pete’s estimate of his wife was com- 
mendatory or condemning, is not a 
matter of discussion, but it cannot 
be denied that Mrs. Carson was a 
busy woman. She attended consct- 
entiously to her own household, and 
to the task of depleting the Carson 
treasury almost as rapidly as Pete 
could replenish it by selling wildcat 
claims. She still exercised her pro- 
tectorate over Ann and Barbara and 
assumed certain mandatory powers 
over Jimmy Rawlins and Shorty 
Dain. With these duties, in addi- 
tion to keeping herself cognizant of 
the town doings and contributing 
verbally thereto, Mrs. Carson was 
fairly active during her waking 
hours. 

She suddenly awoke one night to 
the realization that she had been ne- 
glectful in at least one instance. The 
unprecedented length of Indian Sum- 
mer had lulled her into a state of 
what might be called meteorological 
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lethargy. Now she realized from the 
nearness of the holidays, that winter 
might break upon them violently at 
any minute. Moreover, they were 
unprepared for it. Their tent house 
and the one adjoining, occupied by 
Ann and Barbara, must be boarded 
in against the cold which would 
come before Spring opened. Mrs. 
Carson was a creature of action. 
With a thought, or as soon as pos- 
sible afterwards, came the deed. 


pore an unconscious ex ponent 
of “do unto others as you would 
that others do unto you,” Mrs. Car- 
son’s first thought was not of her 
own domicile, but of the girls’ quar- 
ters. In the morning she sought out 
a carpenter, told him her require- 
ments, and then set about making 
things at the girls’ house ready for 
the alterations. In all this she did 
not see the necessity of informing 


the tenants. Was she not their fos- 
ter motherly chaperon? They were 
busy and should not be disturbed. 
Moreover there was an element of 
surprise in her plans. Like all grown 
ups, Mrs. Pete Carson was still a 
child. She would have experienced 
but a single emotion had she told the 
girls of the improvement which was 
to be made to their home. Mrs. Car- 
son’s plans called for the boarding 
in of the tent house, walls and roof, 
and.the covering of this sheeting 
with tarred paper. The original tent 
would be left intact and would serve 
as an inner lining. The result would 
be a very comfortable and warm 
cabin of two rooms. 

In conformity with her plan to 
make this surprise as nearly com- 
plete as possible, Mrs. Carson left 
her breakfast dishes unwashed and 
went to the adjacent tent to arrange 
its furnishings that they might not 
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be littered with the dust of the car- 
penter’s working overhead. 


She worked feverishly, for the car- 
penter’s lumber would soon arrive 
and as much of the furniture and ap- 
parel as possible must be under cover 
before the tent was shaken by the 
hammering. The dresser was 
stripped of its top hamper and this 
crowded into the drawers. The best 
clothing was piled upon the bed and 
covered by a clean sheet. Odds and 
ends were gathered and stacked be- 
side the pile of clothes, and the bed 
and all were covered with a large 
canvas tarpaulin which Mrs. Carson 
had brought from her own home. 
She stood off and surveyed her work, 
then looked around for some other 
havoc she might do. Her glance took 
in the disguised trunk, upon which 
Barbara and Shorty had so fre- 
quently sat. 

(Continued on page 469) 


Music and Musicians 
“Woes of a Woman Composer” 


N THE August issue of a 

well-known music journal ap- 

peared an interview with my 
distinguished English colleague, 
Dame Ethel Smyth; whose woes, 
however, seem to have passed, as 
England honors her in fitting man- 
ner. Among her 
many achieve- 
ments, in addition 
to her splendid 
operas, is the for- 


en’s Symphony 
Orchestra. The 
title is called to 
mind by my own 
“woes,’ not the 
least of which 
consist of the nec- 
essity of reading 
sO many more or 
less intelligent ar- 
ticles on the sub- 
ject of “Opera In 
Our Vernacular ;” 
and especially some recent ones by 
Otto Kahn, to say nothing: of the 
added touches by the Chicago 
critics. 

In the same issue with the inter- 
view with Dame Ethel Smyth ap- 
peared also a long criticism on 
Ravina; ending, to my _ surprise, 
with somewhat of a _ challenge: 
“Mrs. Archibald Freer, please take 


mation of a Wom- | 


By 
ELEANOR EVEREST FREER, 
M. M. 


notice.”” Soit—I accept the chal- 
lange; but in replying demand the 
same freedom and courtesy of the 
press accorded the challenging 
critic. 

In my experience as a _ writer 
versus the publisher and artist, | 
learned many years ago that pres- 
tige in Art was for the foreigner, not 
for the native-born. Further experi- 
ence in the field brought to my at- 
tention the fact that a change must 
take place or this land would have 
no recognized art of its own. A 
later interest in the field of Opera 
showed me that our public must 
begin by understanding through 
hearing English; for then, and then 
only, would it accept the American 
Opera. 


N THIS subject I have written 

from time to time for over 
twenty years; and since 1921 have 
given all my time, energy and much 
more to this cause. The work has 
been hard. Due to thoughtless op- 
position it has been unpleasant. I 
say ‘thoughtless,’ for it is difficult 
to believe that Americans would 
wilfully oppose prestige for this na- 
tion’s Art were they to reflect upon 


the meaning of their stand. but 
there has been opposition, and had 
it not been for the sincere, hearty 
and generous collaboration of a 
small group of workers I would 
long since have thrown the work to 
the winds. 

Why should it appear strange 
that I should deem it imperative 
that, wherever possible, in city or 
town, there should be established 
a civic theatre or opera house based 
upon presentations in our own 
tongue? This must become an es- 
tablished institution if America is to 
lead in Art as she does in Science and 
in business. It was only after serious 
investigation proved that our Art crea- 
tion deserved this, after I was satisfied 
that it was our due, that it became 
a publicly expressed wish of mine, 
and the purpose of my effort. 

To return to Ravina: The two 
performances of Opera in English— 
two performances in a season of ten 
weeks !—did not have small houses 
on account of the use of English; 
but, as Mr. Eckstein admitted, be- 
cause of the weather. 

The first night of Lohengrin, the 
cold and rain kept me away. The 
second night, with the thermometer 
at ©0 degrees, I attended; but in 
spite of a lighted cigarette at my 
left and a burning punk at my right 

(Continued on page 480) 
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A Page of Verse 


THE CAMEL BOY 


REBEL 
FY God’s sake—Oh I say it re- 


verently !— 

Like me as I am, or not at ail. 

You can’t remodel me— 

Perhaps I like my faults, perhaps I 
want to fall; 

And if I do have I no right 

To my own hell and my way out? 

Who shall deprive me of the lessons of 
the night 

Of my experience by trembling looks 
of doubt? 


Thus in the big things and even in the 
small, 

Leave me alone. 

lam not stone, 

Yet my clay can’t be stirred 

By every hand or any word 

Into the form of loveliness. 

The one who tries 

But crushes it to ugliness. 


Do not try, but watch with me 
The loveliness I am, shall be, 
When shall have touched and drawn 
away 
The hand that knows and loves 
My clay. 
—RacHEL THAYER DUNLAP. 


TO A YOUNG GIRL PLAYING THE 
VIOLIN 


ITTLE vagabond fingers... . 
. on your Stradivarius 
You touch its inanimateness 
It whispers your secrets. 


As I watch you 

One should never watch a player on strings! 
I wonder why the harmony of sound 

Robs me of naturalness. 


I look at the floor 

I watch the vibrations down there 
Scampering like mice into their holes 
I scamper in after them. 


I react differently I guess 

I should like the musical critics 
Hear rippling brooks 

And fountains splashing in the sun. 


I do not hear these things, 


When I was young 
One night I watched 
A comet drop into the west; 
Did I know 
How it moved 
How it came or where it went ? 


And how can I 
Know how your music came 
Or how it went 

And why it moved .. . 


—W. H..LENcH. 


s CARAVAN and cavalcade 

Across the burning desert made 
A patient journey, day by day, 
A camel boy sang on his way: 
“Oo—la, oo—lee, I can but sing— 
True, golden verse hath golden ring 
And golden voice I may not own, 
Yet who would travel and bemoan? 


“Rich coins of silver oft caress 

The hands of those who love the less 
Great Allah, majesty-adorned, 

Yet I, though lowly, lonely, scorned, 
Above the heed of all well know 
The sway of camels to and fro— 

I am as care-free and as blessed 

As priest or prophet, unconfessed. 


“IT rest at night by cool and calm 

Of dripping spring, ’neath whispering palm, 
While golden stars come close and stand 
Like tapers tall, o’er desert sand, 

And when again the radiant morn 

On silent wings of dawn is borne, 

I drive to Mecca, ancient shrine, 

With dates and silk, and spice and wine, 


“Oo—la, oo—lee—a torrent beats 

Round sacred Caaba, when the streets 
O’erflow with pilgrims, Bedouins, 

Who carry there their load of sins, 

Who press their lips to ebon stone , 

Who offer prayers, repent, atone— 
But as for me, the desert far 
Out-stretched at night, the beacon star, 


“The fronded palms, the camel train, 
All are to me, shall e’er remain, 
The only temple of my soul, 
My only court, my only goal, 
For Allah walks beside the gray 
Slow beast I ride, and points the way, 
Oo—la, oo—lee, oo—-lay .... 
A—I—way.” 

—Mary Acnes KELLY. 


DETACHMENT 


ILENT I lie, in a silver pool 
So Made by the moonlight 
On my bed. 
Shadows of swaying leaves 
From the great elm at my window 
Move softly over me 
In rhythm, without sound. 


Let my heart throb as it will 

Beneath the coverlet; 

Let my thoughts like quick birds 

Dart among the shadow-leaves 

Or skim the shining surface of the pool— 
So long as my body does not move, 

So long as I lie inert and still 

I have ceased to exist. 

I am not. 


And my spirit, thus quietly released, 

Like a pale-winged luna moth, 

May flit through silver spaces of the night, 
Adventuring! 


—NELENE GROFF GETTELL. 


CAMPING 


HERE is something absurd about this, 
© absurd and profoundly irritating. 
Outside the sun of June beats like a 

pulse in the sky, and the swell of the 

green hills is the curve of fecundity. 
Breathless with beauty the woods lie open 
to me. 


Yet here I sulk, slapping and cursing in a 
black rage, because I am no true son 
of Allah, and my flesh is_ tender. 

In spite of a smudge-fire and my flailing 
hands I am bitten in body and beaten 
im spirit. 

I still believe that man is a@ superior crea- 
ture, but in the presence of the mos- 
quito ... 

Physician, have you an ointment for a 

galled self-respect? 


—EunNice TIetysens. 


BROTHERHOOD 


SOUGHT a lonely path 
3 To be with grief, alone, 
But one was there before me, and 
His cross outweighed my own. 


I paused with tender thought, 

His burden prayed to share; 

And my own soul, deep-wounded, caught 
The uplift of that prayer! 


—Grace E. Hate. 


THE BLIND PAINTER’S MISTRESS 


There in the radiance of the sunset 
glow 
Cry dumbly a white-knuckled agony. 
Reach out to me, dear heart—I love you so! 


jay hands that grip the brushes futilely 


Yes, I am beautiful—why did I choose 

To spend myself on one who had no eyes? 

“Think how the gods must laugh that he 
should lose 

Himself unwittingly in paradise!” 

’Tis so they spoke, these foolish friends at 
tea 

Upon the terrace. 


How were they to know 
My mad, barbaric joy? He comes to me 
At night to kiss my outspread hair—I go 
Into a sleep where I can share his dark, 
And he to dreams of color and of light. 
My beauty to our love is but the spark 
To kindle it to flame. Yet never quite 
Can he possess the light whose warmth he 
feels. 
I lie within his arms—his heart can find 
How much I loye—to him my spirit 
kneels— 
So dear—so inarticulate—so blind! 


—MARGARET SKAVLAN. 
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The Sturgeon’s Fry 


time; but Crowfoot had never taken 
them off the nail. 

Today he laid them on the little 
home-made dresser and went to an 
old trunk which stood in the corner. 
For a long time he mused before 
the battered chest, a wistful, half- 
sad look in his eyes. Finally he 
unlocked it, raised the lid and began 
rummaging through the old clothes 
that filled the trunk, drawing from 
the depths a framed document. cov- 
ered by a glass front. He tenderly 
wiped the walnut frame with clumsy 
fingers and polished the glass. This 
was his marriage certificate. He re- 
membered how old Elder Evans had 
filled it out in his trembling hand- 
writing the night he and Inez had 
gone to the old man’s cottage to be 
married; and he remembered too, 
how the loafers in George Haines’ 
furniture store had chaffed him when 
a few days later he had taken it in 
to be framed. Carefully now he hung 
it on the nail over the bed and then 
straightened it with a tender touch. 

There was no sound but the gur- 
gling of the boiling pitch in Crow- 
foot’s tar kettle. The last few days 
had dragged slowly by, and though 
he could see other fishermen landing 
with good catches every afternoon he 
stayed on shore and watched every 
interurban train and every ferry. 

Crowfoot was beginning to feel the 
effect of the suspense of the last few 
days, and it was evident that he was 
trying to come to a decision of some 
sort on a question of great concern. 
He glanced at the sun. His river- 
man’s eye told him it was noon. With 
an old oar he scattered the embers of 
the fire, and taking a final mouthful 
of his clippings as well as a last 
glance at his nets, lying in the sun 
drying from their recent coat of tar, 
he started toward town. 

He did not stop there. Instead, he 
went directly to his cabin and began 
the making of an elaborate toilet. He 
washed his hands and face carefully, 
aided by a sandy bar of mechanic's 
soap, then put on a clean blue shirt 
and his corduroy trousers—saved for 
special occasions—and finally his new 
tan army shoes purchased only a few 
weeks before. 

Surveying himself the little 
cracked mirror which hung over his 
sink, and giving a parting twist to his 
scraggy grey mustache, he walked 
out the door, muttering as he did so, 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 442) 


“T’ve got a hunch they’ll be on the 
next car.” 


WERE a _ few loiterers 
around the interurban depot and 
some of them greeted Crowfoot with: 
“Goin’ to leave us, Crowfoot?” or, 
“What you all dressed up for, Crow- 
foot?” But Crowfoot slumped into 
a seat and did not move until the 
agent started toward the station door. 
At this signal that the car was com- 
ing, he was up in an instant and 
standing close to the edge of the plat- 
form when the car pulled in. Several 
passengers alighted. One of them, 
Doctor Thomas, from the next station 
below, recognized Crowfoot and nod- 
ded to him. The Doctor was followed 
by others, and Crowfoot was begin- 
ning to feel that he was to be disap- 
pointed, when Tom appeared in the 
doorway, and behind him a slender, 
blonde girl, flashily dressed and much 
rouged, who was laughing heartily. 
Tom carried two large suit-cases. He 
came down the car steps and Crow- 
foot heard him say laughingly to his 
companion, 

“Yes, this is the burg!” 

Tom wore his cap at a jaunty angle 
and seemed bubbling with good spir- 
its. 

“Halloo, Dad!” he said, following it 
quickly with: “Meet my _ wife!— 
Thelma, this is Dad.” 

Thelma took in Crowfoot from hat 
to shoes with a sweeping glance, ex- 
tended her hand slowly and drawled, 

“Pleased to meet you, I’m sure.” 

Crowfoot took her limp hand in his 
great brown one and merely nodded. 
He had planned to say something 
proper to the occasion but somehow 
no words came. Tom shouted to the 
station agent: 

“George, where’s the boy -from the 
hotel, who takes the grips over?” 

“Don’t come any more,” George re- 
plied, “guess you'll have to lug ‘em, 
Tom.” 

Crowfoot picked up the grips. He 
stood by his son and several times 
opened his mouth as if to speak. Fin- 
ally he managed to say: 

“Why Tom, I ‘lowed you'd stay 
with me. I fixed yer room all up for 
ye. Come on Tom. Come on down 
to the house.” 

Tom looked at his father with a 
mingled expression of anger and 
amusement. Then his glance flitted 
to his wife who was frowning and 


impatiently tapping her satin-slippered 
foot. 

“No, we'll go to the hotel. It would 
be too crowded down there.. You can 
carry the grips if you want to.” 


Mrs. Goebel was standing in the 
hotel door. Tom introduced his bride 
and the perspiring landlady kissed 
her, much to Thelma’s discomfiture. 
When the confusion subsided Crow- 
foot found himself alone in the kitch- 
en, where Mrs. Goebel had pressed 
him into service as a potato peeler. 


Crowfoot felt depressed because of 
Tom’s refusal-to bring his bride to 
his home, and scarcely understood 
why Tom had refused. There were 
many things Crowfoot could not com- 
prehend. He had become accustomed 
to accepting everything that didn’t go 
his way as just one more thing he 
didn’t understand. 


When his work was finished, he 
opened the screen door cautiously and 
stepped out on the hotel porch. Mrs. 
Goebel’s stout figure occupied a rock- 
er, Thelma another, Tom sat on the 
top step and Clarence Daw was 
perched on the railing of the porch. 
Daw was a young man who had been 
born and reared in Freedport, but 
had been away for a number of years 
and had just returned a few weeks 
before. He had been travelling with 
a cheap carnival company, and had a 
month’s vacation while the show was 
touring through southern Iowa. It 
was evident that most of his boastful 
conversation was directed toward 
Thelma. It was also plain to the most 
casual observer that he had in her a 
willing and receptive listener, for she 
gave him the most rapt attention. No 
one paid any attention to Crowfoot. 
He sat in the shadows for a while, 
listening, then stumbled away through 
the dusk to his lonely rooms, followed 
by a muttered word from Tom which 
might have been “Goodnight”. 

The next few days Crowfoot busied 
himself with his fishing operations, 
stopping at the hotel each evening to 
do any odd jobs that Mrs. Goebel 
might have for him. Each evening 
he paused on the porch before going 
home, to listen to the idle talk of Daw, 
Thelma, and Tom. Sometimes Thelma 
and Daw were alone. Tom had, “gone 
down town to play pool” she would 
tell Crowfoot on these occasions. Al- 
ways Daw would be sitting near het 
talking in his usual anim.ted manner, 
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The.ma listening with suppressed eag- 
erness. 

Once or twice when he was leaving 
he heard her nervous laughter follow 
him, and once he thought the burst 
was preceded by a sentence contain- 
ing the word “father-in-law,” 
fom Daw. Now and then when 
Thelma and Daw were sitting alone 
on the hotel porch, Crowfoot would 
hunt up Tom at the pool-hall, and sit 
by watching him play a game or two 
of “Kelly pool” with other young men 
of the village. At these times Tom 
paid little attention to his father ex- 
cept to answer him in monosyllables 
when he asked a question, but Crow- 
foot usually lingered until the boy 
left. Then he would plod home to 
sit on his porch and watch the twink- 
ling stars, or the lights beyond the 
river. 

On the first of June Tom’s leave of 
absence was over, and he went back 
to his boat. On the morning he was 
leaving he walked over to the place 
where Crowfoot was painting his skiff 
and bade his father goodbye. This 
was the first Crowfoot had known of 
his leaving. The boy shook hands 
with Crowfoot and with a hurried, 
“Take care of yourself, Dad,” started 
to walk away. Crowfoot followed 
him a few steps and when Tom saw 
he wanted to say something to him, 
he halted with a slight show of im- 
patience. 

“Where’s Thelma goin’ to stay?” 
asked Crowfoot. 

“Oh,” replied Tom, “I’ll leave her 
at the hotel. She’ll be all right, I'll 
be back in about three weeks or a 
month.” 

“Do you think it’ll be all right to 
leave her there alone?” asked Crow- 
foot. The wistful look again came to 
his eyes, but Tom didn’t notice it. In 
fact, it was doubtful if Tom had ever 
scrutinized his father’s face closely 
enough to be familiar with that look 
of wistfulness that so often hovered 
there. 

“Sure she'll be all right. Mrs. 
Goebel will look after her, and Clar- 
ence Daw is staying there for several 
weeks more. Clarence is a good friend 
of mine, and Thelma has got well 
acquainted with him. He'll be good 
company for her. He’s seen some of 
the world and knows a lot about 
things Thelma’s interested in. S’long.” 

Crowfoot went home from the hotel 
very late one Saturday evening. Huis 
tired legs seemed to fairly rebel 
against. their task of carrying him. 
The little “box-car” shanty where he 
lived sat back some distance from the 
sidewalk and a thick clump of lilacs— 


coming 


‘socially. 
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set out by Inez while she was with 
him — partially obscured the house. 
During the hot weather Crowfoot had 
been sleeping on his cot, which he 
had moved out under the lilacs. 

Tonight he stretched himself at full 
length and being too tired to fall asleep 
at once lay looking at the stars, thrown 
like confetti over the summer sky. A 
few moments later he heard footsteps 
coming at a distance. A couple was 
slowly strolling toward his house 
down the flag-stone walk, and the 
man’s voice was plainly audible. Ina 
moment he recognized Clarence Daw’s 
smooth, oily tones and the occasional 
monosyllable of the woman, whom 
he knew as his daughter-in-law. 

“No,” Clarence was saying, “you're 
up against a hopeless game. You're 
starting under too heavy a handicap 
It isn’t fair to yourself. A 
woman like you, who loves the good 
things of life—beauty, music, art and 
the companionship of people of your 
own tastes, a woman of your good 
looks and good sense, has no right to 
be deprived of her very life as you are 
being deprived of it. Tom’s a good 
fellow in a way, but My God, think 
of what he came from. There’s noth- 
ing of any consequence can ever be 
expected from a man coming of such 
stock! Now if you’d go with me—of 
course I won't always be with this 
carnival outfit, but it’s a start in my 
chosen field at least—I’d place you in 
a position where your beauty would be 
appreciated.” 

Crowfoot could hear no more. The 
voices had gradually grown more in- 
distinct until they were lost alto- 
gether. He arose, went into the house, 
spread out a clean shirt, brushed his 
corduroy trousers and pulled out the 
stiff shoes from under his bed. 


om’s boat, The Laura Bede, had 
been stopping each week in the 
river city of Knowlton for a day’s 
“lay over’. It was to Knowlton that 
Crowfoot went with an aching heart 
and with only one objective—Tom 
must not be visited by the sorrow that 
had shadowed the life of his father. 
Inquiry at the little old hotel on the 
waterfront where rivermen always 
stayed revealed the fact that the 
schedule of The Laura Bede had been 
changed and Tom had left the day be- 
fore. Crowfoot received this infor- 
mation with a dogged silence which 
did not betray his state of mind. Con- 
fronted with the necessity of remain- 
ing in Knowlton until the next train, 
he started to walk up the bank of the 
Mississippi and soon found himself 
nearly to the outskirts of the city. 
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So absorbed was he that he scarcely 
realized how far he had gone until, 
looking up, he saw before him an 
open pasture fringed with circus wag- 
ons and tents. Crowfoot remembered 
then a poster he had seen a week be- 
fore in the Freedport hotel. Some of 
the button cutters who boarded there 
had told him it announced a carnival 
in Knowlton. 

Crowfoot had never attended a car- 
nival. His curiosty was aroused. As 
it was early in the forenoon no ac- 
tivity was evident about the grounds 
and Crowfoot drew near. One tent, 
a gay red striped one, drew his eye. 
He stopped beside it and caught the 
sound of a woman’s voice, talking in 
an excited tone from within: 

“T tell you to go back to him,” the 
voice said. “Go back before it’s too 
late.” There was something in its 
tone that caused a thrill to run through 
Crowfoot’s body—it had a strangely 
familiar note. 

Another voice answered in dis- 
tressed tones, punctuated by sobs: 
“He'll never forgive me. I know he 
never will.” The dejected tone ended 
in a wail. 

Crowfoot recognized Thelma’s 
voice in the highly pitched accents 
and he wondered what she was doing 
here. Then the conversation he had 
heard between her and Daw flashed 
back through his dull brain. 

The older woman’s voice continued 
its pleading: “You must go back. 
I’ve been through it and I know. 
Don’t wait. Go at once while you've 
got the nerve. All these years I’ve 
wished I’d gone back. It’s too late 
now. I’m too old. But I wish I'd 
gone back.” 

The listener’s heart seemed to stop 
beating as the frail figure of a woman 
came through the tent opening. She 
peered doubtfully at the trembling 
man who came slowly toward «her, 
hands hesitantly outstretched. “Inez!” 
he said. 

The woman hid her face in her 
hands. “Don’t! Don’t look at me!” 
she begged. The flaps of the tent 
parted slightly and a pair of blue eyes 
peered out—eyes red with weeping. 
Thelma stared at the couple. For a 
moment or two she listened, then drew 
her head back into the tent and began 
dabbing at her nose and eyes with a 
powder puff. The drama enacted out- 
side was forgotten. She was in her 
own small, vain world again. 

Outside, Crowfoot’s hands rested 
clumsily upon the woman’s shoulders ; 
“T just fixed it up again—your room,” 
he was saying. “It’s the same as when 

(Continued on page 479) 
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their heads or jumped out of the 
way of flying heels, but like a flash 
came the thought that this was my 
chance and I pulled out the box and 
dropped it into the grass around the 
big nest. 

“T didn’t worry when they took my 
wallet with all my money for ex- 
penses, for I thought they’d soon 
leave and I’d pick up my gold, but 
they made us get back into the stage 
when they’d finished and started us 
off, firing over the driver’s head be- 
fore they ducked into the underbrush. 

“No money would have hired that 
driver to let us out. He put his 
horses to a gallop that lasted almost 
to The Mills, but John and I slipped 
out of the Tavern at day break, got 
a rig and went back to the rat’s nest 
which we had no trouble in finding 
by wheel tracks in the wet ground. 

“The box wasn't in the grass where 
I'd dropped it, nor anywhere about, 
for we hunted all day, went over 
every foot of ground about there and 
I’ve hunted the place over off and 
on ever since. 

“The hold-up men got my slugs 
after all.’ 

“We told him how sorry we were, 
and then he went on:” 

“T had a little money left in the 
bank, but not enough to buy the 
ranch, so I went to work in one of 
the mills here and did pretty well 
until that log smashed me; then a 
hospital down in the City got what 
I had left except enough to bring 
me back when they turned me off, 
mended up as well as they could fix 

“Bed time, boys,” Father called 
from the back veranda—as he did 
about that time every night, so we 
left the Camp wondering about 
Hoppy’s slugs. 

As spring came on we noticed a 
change in Father. He seemed to have 
lost his jolly ‘ways, and when we 
asked him for anything we needed 
he would say he couldn't afford it, 
which he had never done before. 

“Father’s as cross as two sticks!” 
my brother flared up one evening, 
when we had been called into the 
house so sharply that our visitors 
left muttering something about being 
driven home. 

“Perhaps your father is a little 
short sometimes, Chet, but he may 
be worried,’ said Hoppy reprovingly. 

“Huh! what’s he got to worry 
him?” Chet asked. 


Hoppy’s Slugs 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 450) 


A lot of things, maybe; but if he 


wants you to know, he'll tell you him- 
self,” he was told. 


(1) QUESTIONED Mother who said 
that Father was afraid we might 
lose the tavern through not having 
the money to make the final payment 
which was lamost due, and the man 
he bought of would not extend the 
time. 

Father had depended on money he 
expected from the man buying our 
homestead, but grasshoppers had 
taken his crops and he could - pay 
nothing until the following fall, and 
Mother’s San Rafael cousin who per- 
suaded Father to come to California 
had forgotten his promise to back 
him when money was short. 

“Tf the Tavern was bringing in 
what Mr. Britt said it would, we 
could easily make the payment, but 
I’m afraid he wanted to sell it so 
badly that he forgot to tell the truth. 

“I expect farmer folks like us 
have no right to expect they can 
make money 1 ining a tavern, any- 
how we’ve made none to speak of 
though we've done the best we could. 
Your father’s always been honest and 
I can’t believe we'll lose our home. 
Something will turn up,” said Mother 
hopefully. 

Hoppy listened to the bad news 
with a mournful look and shake of 
the head. When we had finished he 
said: “Boys, if I hadn't lost them 
slugs, I’d lend your father the money 
he needed in a minute.” 


Boys do not worry over anything: 


very long, and we started off on a 
squirrel hunt the next day thinking 
of little besides the good time ahead 
of us and the squirrels we would 
bring home. Each of our chums 
brought his dog and Chet and I 
coaxed along the gangling hound 
pup, just given us, that we hoped 
to train for a hunter. My brother 
carried the light rifle Father bought 
him before we left the prairie, and 
the others each had a gun of some 
sort, but Mother thought me _ too 
young to shoot, so I looked after our 
dog and the lunch bucket. 

Squirrels were not plentiful, only 
my brother and Fred Holt could 
show one each when the noon whistle 
blew, so faintly we could hardly hear 
them for we were a long way from 
The Mills by then. 

We were all hungry and thirsty 
but the older boys said we musn’t 
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eat until they found the spring an old 
wood chopper had told them was 
somewhere near us. They started 
off to hunt for it and ordered me 
to stick where I was, with the lunch- 
eon. 

It seemed the spring was farther 
away than they thought, for soon | 
failed to hear their. voices or the 
yapping of the dogs. I began to feel 
lonesome and thought I’d stroll down 
the County road in the direction they 
had taken. So I picked up the bucket, 
whistled to the puppy, and kept on 
whistling and hulloing so they could 
locate me when they came back. 

After awhile I saw an old grass 
grown track leading to the right from 
the road into a clearing. I followed 
this path a short distance and then 
settled down under a tall azalia bush. 
The puppy dropped,. panting beside 
me. I was so hungry by then | 
couldn’t keep my mind off the lunch 
I carried, and peeped into the bucket 
to see what Mother had given us. 
The sight of fried chicken was too 
much for me and I took a wing, ar- 
guing there was so much it wouldn't 
be missed when the boys divided. 

I had picked the wing and was 
staring longingly at a drumstick when 
I heard the boys hallooing. In a 
panic I flung the bone away and 
cried: “Catch it, Sport,” to the doz- 
ing puppy. He jumped up and ran 
around in a circle, but presently 
found the bone. Just then Fred's 
big yellow dog burst into the clear 
ing and flew at Sport, who howled 
miserably. 

They struggled behind a huge rats 
nest, and to get at and separate them 
quickly I tried to jump over a low 
projection at one side of it, but my 
flying leap only landed me in the 
middle of the dry sticks forming it. 
I crashed down through them and 
when I came to the ground my right 
foot struck something that gave way 
with a scrunch, and I felt a sharp 
pain in my heel. 

I was a badly scared boy, and 
shouted to the others who were com- 
ing in sight that my foot was in a 
trap. They looked as scared as | 
felt and began to run, the dogs fol- 
lowing and barking. I paid no at- 
tention to their questions but kept 
shouting “My foot’s in a trap!” and 
trying to pull it free of the rubbish. 
This I couldn’t do so the boys flung 
the sticks and grass away and un- 
covered my feet. 
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Then they began to laugh and 
shout, “Take a look at your trap, 
Bob!” and I saw that an old tin 
box was clinging to my shoe, which 
had struck it with such force that 
it had broken through the rusty cover. 
This with its jagged edges had 
scratched my foot badly. My foot 
was wedged in so tightly that my 


brother started to untie the shoe ex- 


pecting me to pull out my foot. 
They were all talking at once about 
how the box could have got into the 
nest and I was whimpering over my 
scratched foot, when one of the ex- 
cited boys cried, “Aw Chet! pull it 
off, can’t you see he’s sufferin’?” 
Then he seized the box and though 
I cried “You’re ‘most killing me!’ 
kept on pulling till it came loose so 
suddenly that he tumbled over back- 
ward clinging to the battered box. 
As he fell there dropped from it a 
rotting oil-skin sack that, breaking 
as it struck the ground, scattered a 
shower of great gold pieces. . 


Though I had shouted with pain 
as Sam pulled, I forgot everything 
in my astonishment. There was a 
moment of amazed silence and then 
with shouts we ran to pick them up. 
We saw then they were not round 
gold pieces in circulation at the time 
when no currency was used in our 
part of California, but were hexa- 
gonal. 


Most of us did not grasp what they 


were, but my brother, the quick 
thinker among us, shouted as he 
flung up the old oil-skin sack: 


“They're slugs, boys! Hoppy’s slugs, 
I'll bet a bit!’ 

“The ones he hid an’ 
find,” said Fred. 

“An’ we never believed he had 
any to hide,” another boy cried. 

“You can speak for yourself, Ben 
Jackson! All my folks believed he 
had ‘em, for no one ever caught 
Hoppy in a lie!” I answered sharply. 

“Here! Stop quarreling, and pick 
them up,” my brother called and we 
began to scramble through the grass, 
flinging the dry sticks about until 
we had every gold piece Hoppy had 
told us were in the box as we proved 
by counting them over several times. 

Presently we remembered we were 
hungry, but found when we hurried 
to where I had left the lunch pail that 
the dogs had been there before us, 
and as I had not put on the cover 
when I ran to protect the puppy they 


couldn’t 


had eaten everything but the hard 


boiled eggs Mother hadn't time to 
shell, 
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RE EXPECTED I'd catch it, but they 
were so full of giving Hoppy 
the surprise of his life and so anxious 
to hurry home they ate the eggs as 
they hurried along and only gave me 
a thought when my brother asked 
pleasantly if I thought my sore foot 
would hinder me from keeping up 
with the rest. 

I noticed that the boy who said 
he didn’t believe Hoppy had any slugs 
wasnt joining the others in saying 
he was glad poor Hoppy would at 
last get his gold. Of a sudden he 
burst out with: “Say, boys, how do 
we know this gold’s Hoppy Bates? 
Bet you it’s not his at all.” 


We stopped and stared. “Of 
course it’s his,” someone said. 
“Didn't he tell us he hid two thou- 
sand dollars in gold slugs, in a tin 
box, beside a rat’s nest in the grass?”’ 


“Don’t care if he did! He said 
it wasn’t there when he went back for 
it in the morning, Ben replied. ‘““‘Some- 
body else might have had the same 
amount of money in a box, everybody 
puts gold in tin boxes, and hid it 
under the pile of sticks and then died 
or forgot where it was.” 

“Oh, come on, you fellows! Quar- 
rel when you get to The Mills,” Chet 
shouted hurrying along. 


But Ben said to some of the boys 
who were willing to listen. “The 
slugs are ours ‘cause we found ‘em. 
If Hoppy can’t prove they’re his he 
shan’t have ‘em and welll divide 
even.” 

We found Hoppy working in the 
garden and we ran to him shouting 
and whooping like Indians, asking 
him to guess what we had in the 
bucket. 

“He was too astonished to hazard 
even one guess, so my brother and 
Fred, with a flourish, swung the 
heavy bucket up to him and said: 
“Bob’s present to you!” Hoppy ex- 
pected some trick and sort of 
weighed the heavy pail in his hands 
before pulling off the cover. 


Mother, who had hurried out to 
find what the great noise meant, 
said he “turned as white as a 
sheet,’ when he saw the battered 
box and the slugs. We had even 
brought the old oil skin sack along. 


He didn’t say a word, just kept 
swallowing hard and running his 
hand through the gold pieces after 
throwing out the sack and box. 

“They're all there. We counted 
‘em lots of times,” some of us told 
him, hoping he would speak, but as 
he didn’t Fred asked if he wasn’t 
glad. 
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Then his pale face turned red, 
he sort of choked up and said: 
“Boys, maybe these ain’t my slugs!” 

“Just what I told ’em,” Ben 
Jackson answered pertly. “My 
Father says a person’s got to prove 
a thing’s theirs before they can 
claim it.” 

Father, who had just come into 
the garden, turned on him saying 
sharply: ‘“Nobody’s going to ask 
Bates to prove anything. We've 
all heard about his losing his gold 
and that’s proof enough that these 
slugs are his.” 

Hoppy gave Father a grateful 
look and picking up the old box 
cover he ran his finger along the 
edge that was unbroken. After a 
moment's search he handed it to 
Father who gave a long whistle, 
then read aloud the words faintly 
scratched in the rusted metal: “Wil- 
liam Bates, Eighteen Hundred and 
Fifty Nine.” 

We all gave a shout except Ben 
and Father, holding out the batter 
cover, said to him: “Here’s your 
proof, boy. Are you satisfied?” And 
Ben, shamed by our laughter, slunk 
away. 

Hoppy said the robbers must have 
found the box after the stage left 
and hid it under the rat’s nest, for- 
getting the hiding place when they 
came back for their plunder, but 
Father told him: “The hold-up men 
didn’t hide your box, Bates. It was 
the pack rats.” 

“They couldn't,” said Hoppy. 
was too heavy for them to pack.” 

“So it was,” Father replied laugh- 
ing. “Far too heavy for them to 
either carry or drag into their nest 
so they wisely built another over it.” 

“That little one I tried to jump 
over,” I exclaimed. 

“Exactly, Bob,” said Father. 
“When the rats crept out at dawn 
and saw that shiny box they wanted 
it, as they do anything bright, and 
when they found they'd have to leave 
it where it was they went to work 
with the abundance of material at 
hand and hid it under the little new 
nest in no time. 

“The rain seeping through the sticks 
and grass for most twenty winters, 
of course, rusted the box, but the 
oil-skin sack kept the gold pieces 
bright. Lucky it took a hard blow, 
such as Bob's shoe gave it to break 
the box open, Bates, or your gold 
would have been scattered, maybe 
buried, long ago.” 

Here Mother called us in to lunch 
and Hoppy said to Father: “Mr. 
Thomas, you know  they’ve 
laughed at.me and thought I was 
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lieing when any of them were in a 
hole and I’d tell ’em if I hadn’t lost 
my slugs I’d be well enough fixed so 
I could help them out; but you never 
laughed at me. You believed me. 


“T’ve worried a lot over your need- 
ing money to finish paying for the 
Tavern, and I’m the happiest man 
in The Mills today to think I can 
let you have the money you need. 
If it takes every slug here to square 
yourself with old Britt you’re wel- 
come to ’em.” 

Father thanked Hoppy and told 
him how grateful he was for his 
offer of the loan, but he said, “I 
may not need your money, Bates. 
You’ve heard of Storrs the great 
Wyoming cattle king?” 

“Yes, sir, I guess everybody in 
these parts has,” Hoppy answered 
but his face fell. 

“Well,” Father went on. “Jack 
Storrs and I were boy chums. We 


Nine 


ELL! Rachel Green exclaimed 
as she opened the front door of 
her modest little home and 

looked belligerently at the one whose 
summons she was answering, “Are 
you trying to wreck the house? A 
body’d think” she indignantly added, 
“you was of some account instead of 
being the biggest nuisance that ever 
walked on two feet!” 

As Andrew West stood there on the 
little platform that was before the door 
he looked keenly and appraisingly at 
the middle-aged woman who had just 
addressed him, and then back along the 
path that was outlined with cobble- 
stones placed very near together, over 
which he had just passed. After a few 
moments spent in silent contemplation 
of his surroundings, he slouched for- 
ward until his bent figure was a little 
‘nearer to the open door than it had 
been before and suavely and admonito- 
rily said: 

“Hold your horses. Don’t get ex- 
cited and throw down the lines and 
let ’em get to going helter-skelter right 
on the start.” 

“T always hate to deal with women 
on that account,” he plaintively added, 
“They're all so apt to get riled up 
over nothing.” 

The expression that had been resting 
on Rachel Green’s stolid face was one 
of a dread that did not really amount 
to fear, but the shrewd, self-confident 
light that was in her pale-blue eyes ac- 
centuated the unbending sternness of 


their bread’s buttered on! 


lar figure gave an 
strength and endurance, “the one that’s 
already got hold of it has to let go. 
Two objects can’t occupy the same 
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lost track of one another later, but 
a couple of weeks ago I saw a big 
write-up of his cattle ranges in a 
San Francisco paper and remember- 
ing how I used to divide clothes 
with him so he could keep in school 
with the rest of us boys, I wrote 
telling him my fix and asked for a 
loan to save my home. I didn’t tell 
anyone for I wanted to surprise my 
wife when the money came. It may 
be here any day now.” 

Hoppy drew a deep breath: “Of 
course your old friend’ll be glad to 
let you have the money, Mr. Thomas, 
but I’m certainly disappointed that 
I can’t be the one to help you out.” 

But Hoppy was not disappointed, 
for Father’s chum wrote briefly that 
though he would like to oblige an 
old friend his money was all tied 
up, and so Hoppy’s offer was ac- 
cepted, to his great satisfaction. 

Father and Hoppy went down to 


Points in the 


By BELLE WILLEY GUE 


her straight, thin-lipped mouth as she 
emphatically answered : 

“They ain’t half as foolish as men 
are! They always know which side 
You 
couldn't hire a woman” she pointedly 
added, “to make a scarecrow out of 


herself the way a man will!” 


“T didn’t come here to bandy 


-words.” Andrew West announced as 
he suddenly assumed a business-like 
air, “The sooner you make up your 
mind to turn this place over to me 
without any fuss the better it’ll be for 
you. 
along but I thought maybe you’d come 
to your senses by this time.” 


I could have brought somebody 


anybody can take posses- 
sion of anything,” Rachel Green 
slowly began, while her spare, muscu- 
impression of 


spot of ground at the same time. One 


ot ‘em,’ she coolly continued, “has to 


be shucked over or throwed off, and 
some things won't budge because 
they’ve been told to do it. As far’as 
my comin’ to my senses goes,” she 


calmly concluded, “I ain’t never lost 


track of ‘em yet and I don’t suppose 
I ever will.” 

“You've got the advantage of me,” 
the one who stood there on that little 
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the city and the slugs were sold to 
the bank, and as there was then a 
premium on gold Hoppy had a con- 
siderable sum left after Father had 
paid off the mortagage, giving Hoppy 
his note for what he borrowed. Then 
Hoppy started on a long-wished for 
trip to the East to visit an aged 
sister, the last of his family. 

He never came back to California, 
but he wrote us at regular intervals 
and we did not neglect to answer his 
many questions about old acquain- 
tances or the progress of The Mills. 

After his death one of his eastern 
friends sent to us, much to our sur- 
prise, a package containing such little 
remembrances as he had treasured 
through the years. Beside our own 
family every boy who gathered at 
our Camp received some little gift. 

Intrinsically mine was the most 
valuable, for he had saved and treas- 
ured for me one of his gold slugs. 


Law 


platform admitted, “by bein’ a woman, 
for if you was a man now I’d soon see 
which one of us’d budge. 


“You're only putting this thing off 
by actin’ the way you are,” he argu- 
mentatively added, “for no matter how 
you feel about it you'll have to give in 
sooner or later.” 

“I ain’t never give in yet,” she 
snapped, “and you may drop dead in 
your tracks long before I do! There 
ain’t nobody in this world,” she posi- 
tively added, “that can tell what's 
goin’ to happen to ‘em the next day or 
even the next hour! Even if I should 
have to give in sometime to anybody 
else but you, it wouldn’t be as bad as 
it would be now!” 

“There’s only one way left for me 
to do,” Andrew West resignedly de- 
clared, “unless I want to go to the ex- 
pense of havin’ you put out in the 
road, bag and baggage, and that is to 
set right down here on this step and 
stay here till you get tired of waitin’ 
for me to go. If I’d known how this 
was goin’ to turn out,” he lugubriously 
added, “I might have brought some- 
thing along to set on, but as long as | 
didn’t,” suiting his action to his 
words, “T’ll set down anyhow.” 

“You'll get tired before J will!” Ra- 
chel Green triumphantly announced. 
“The nights are gettin’ to be pretty 
cool now. If you’ve never had rheu- 
matism you'll be apt to ketch it, and if 
you have had it, it’ll make you wish 
you'd tended to your own business in- 
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stead of comin’ round here and both- 


erin’ me! You'll be good and hun- 
ry,” she vindictively added as she 
bustled back into the house and 


slammed the door, “before you wear 
me out!” 

Andrew West settled himself as 
comfortably as he could, and taking a 
pipe that had evidently seen long serv- 
ice, together with a sack of tobacco 
from one of the pockets of his coat, 
prepared to while away the time as 
peacefully as possible. He had been 
smoking for quite awhile and was be- 
ginning to complacently assure him- 
self that he would soon have the best 
of the situation, when all at once he 
realized that something of an unusual 
nature was going on inside the house. 
He paid very little attention to it at 
first and only noticed it in a detached 
sort of way, but as the disturbance 
continued an anxious expression ap- 
peared upon his face and he arose to 
his feet and began to pace back and 
forth. He looked toward the house 
from time to time and even went so 
far as to go up to one of the windows 
and try to peer through it. Immedi- 
ately after he had made this move 
everything seemed to quiet down, but 
almost as soon as he resumed his 
former seat the noise began again and 
it seemed to him it was even louder 
than it had been before. He was not a 
nervous man and he was under the 
soothing influence of tobacco, but after 
awhile as if he could no longer bear in- 
action he arose and going around to 
the rear of the house carefully in- 
spected the premises. The sudden 
silence that followed this change of 
attitude on his part appeared to him 
to be ominous, and he began to won- 
der if the trying situation in which 
the occupant of the little home was 
placed had affected her mind so that 
she was not acting with her cus- 
tomary caution, and he recalled the 
fact that people in desperate straits 
sometimes destroyed what they could 
no longer hope to keep. Quite a 
volume of smoke was issuing from 
the chimney that was almost exactly 
in the middle of the roof, and it 
seemed to him that as sparks were 
continually falling on the latter it was 
in considerable danger of taking fire. 
Just as he came to this conclusion 
and. before he could make any move 
with reference to it, the back door of 
the house suddenly opened and Rachel 
Green confronted him. Her cheeks 
were flushed and as he closely re- 
garded her he realized that she had 
been bending over a hot stove, and 
while appetizing odors were appeal- 
ingly surrounding him she abruptly 
announced : 
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“TI expected you'd hear me bangin’ 
around in here and begin to get wor- 
ried! I’m gettin’ to be pretty heavy 
on my feet and when I move fast, 
especially if I ain't careful how I 
move, I shake things up! You 
wouldn’t be such an awful bad ap- 
pearin’ man,” staring at him apprais- 
ingly as she said the words, “if you 
had somebody to look after you and 
make you walk the chalk! I wouldn't 
wonder but what if the right woman 
got hold of you,” she calmly added, 
“she’d straighten you out and clean 
you up so you'd surprise yourself. 
Three good meals a day, morning, 


THE SUPPLIANT 
By Marie Drennan 
Gyo" or Gop that made and 


moulded me from the souls 
that have lived before! 
I kneel here in the trembling twilight, 
here on earth’s bare, lichened floor; 
I, the child of the dim, blue ages, I, 
the child of the buried lands, 
Lift to thy sunset’s fiery pillar my 
aching human hands. 


Souls of the folk who lived before 
me, ye who live this day in me! 

Why did ye make me love the clois- 
ter? Why did ye make me gypsy- 

free? 

Whence my joy in queenly jewels, 
whence the sigh for a silken bed 

Yearning here in a heart that hungers 
for leaves above my head! 


Who are Ye that shaped and made 
me? Dare I cry at your secret 
door? 
Is there a Voice in the purple twi- 
light? A flaming Flower on the 
lichened floor? 
Care Ye not for the stress within me 
—crash and stress and_ garish 
glare? 
Ah, in the gloaming calm of the spirit 
I give myself in prayer! 


noon and night, and somebody cheer- 
ful and wholesome to talk to that'll 
take an interest in everything he does 
and says'll do a lot for a man some- 
times.” 

“A good many of ‘em has tried to 
get hold of me,”’ Andrew West stoutly 
declared, “but it wasn't because they 
wanted to do any of them things 
you've just been talkin’ about. They 
all had their own kettle of fish to 
fry,” he shrewdly added, “and they 
wanted me to furnish everything else 
and then let ‘em go ahead and do as 
they pleased.” 

“Well,” she slowly began, “any- 
body might think the way things are 
between us that I was the worst of 
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the lot. It does look as if you’d got 
the whip-hand of me,” she went on, 
“and unless you’re willing to listen to 
reason maybe you have. I’ve got a 
good many vittles laid in and I could 
hang on here for quite a spell if I 
was a-mind to, but after all if we can 
come to an understanding it’d be bet- 
ter to do that than it would to wear 
ourselves out watchin’ and waitin’ 
and wonderin’. I ain’t unreasonable,” 
she coolly ended, “but I’d have to 
ask you to do most of your smokin’ 
out of doors as long as you stick to 
that pipe.” 


LOOKED directly at her and then 

he looked beyond her into the 
room that was behind, and after a 
short silence deliberately said. 

“I’d better go back and set down 
on that step and smoke up the rest 
of this bowlful of tobacco. I’ve never 
been any hand to make up my mind 
in a hurry,” he explanatorily added, 
“and I ain’t goin’ to begin now.” 

She regarded him speculatively as 
he turned away but she stepped back 
into the house without further argu- 
ment and quietly shut the door. 

After Andrew West had seated 
himself on the little platform again 
he held his pipe in his hand so long 
that when he put the stem of it be- 
tween his teeth the tobacco was no 
longer burning. In spite of this con- 
dition however he sat there staring 
off into space for some little time. 
After awhile he looked back toward 
the house and it could be seen that 
the memory of the appetizing odors 
he had been enjoying was having a 
powerful effect upon him, for an ex- 
pression of anticipatory satisfaction 
appeared upon his rugged countenance 
and he took his pipe into his hand 
again and smacked his lips together. 
It seemed to him that he could al- 
most see again the little round table 
with its snowy cloth and places set 


. for two that had been standing in the 


room into which he had been allowed 
to look, and when his imagination 
added to the furnishings of this table 
some of the steaming viands that his 
olfactory nerves had assured him were 
being prepared for consumption the 
scene that was presented to him was 
so pleasing as to be almost enticing. 
Just as he arose to his feet, emptied 
the unused tobacco out upon the 
ground and put his pipe in his pocket, 
the door behind him was abruptly 
opened and Rachel Green announced: 

“If you’ve made up your mind to 
stay here and be peaceable, you might 
as well come in and eat your supper 
while it’s good and hot! I ain't gone 

(Continued on page 479) 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


OUR FAITH IN EDUCATION 


O TIMELY a discussion as Our Faith in 

Education by Doctor Henry Suzzallo 
is wisely brief. Where quarto volumes 
wait for leisure, this little book will read 
on the cars and elsewhere in odd minutes. 
Its object is two-fold, to strengthen in 
teachers their faith in the essential value 
of the work they are doing, and to warn 
against present dangers. “Teachers can 
struggle along without popular apprecia- 
tion,” he says, “but they cannot labor well 
without faith in their calling.” Of “the 
slanting attack that constitutes the current 
danger,” he says, “Men want something 
else beside schools so strongly that they 
ignore the history of education and politics. 
Thus they want economy in government at 
a time when it is greatly needed, and they 
propose forms of centralized government 
which make education a mere department 
co-ordinate with other functions of politi- 
cal administration, wiping out its hard-won 
independent place . . .. If teachers like 
judges are to have a certain undisturbable 
position in which to do their fundamental 
work, they cannot at the same time be 


both partisan politicians and independent 
educators. 

Doctor Suzzallo’s plea for trained leader- 
ship should be widely read. America can- 
not afford to forget his words: “Indiv- 
idual men will spend money for food be- 
cause they know they need it. A demo- 
cratic society will spend money for educa- 
tion just as readily when it really knows 
how vitally necessary superior training is 
to the life of democracies. . .. What schools 
do is fundamental in our kind of civiliza- 
tion.” 

It is a satisfaction to Californians to know 
that this champion of the public schools, 
now president of Washington State Uni- 
versity, is a Californian, trained in the pub- 
lic schools, San Jose Teachers’ College, 
and Stanford University. 


At the present moment when counsels 
seem confused a clear voice should com- 
mand thoughtful attention: “Faith in 
popular sovereignty is futile without faith 
in schools.” 

—Laura B. Everett. 


INTELLECTUAL TRADE UNIONS 


AUL BLANSHARD in his “Outline of the 

British Labor Movement” engages 
our interest by prophesying that “What 
British labor does in one decade may be 
done in America in the next.” 

Trade unionism is taken for granted in 
Great Britain. Manufacturers no longer 
clamor for the open shop, and rarely is 
there an attempt made to engage in the 
struggle to break up a trade union. Col- 
lective bargaining between employers and 
the representatives of the workers is not 
disputed as it is so often in this country, 
but has become a recognized institution. 

Of interest to intellectual workers is 
the fact that in Great Britain teachers, 
writers, civil employees, and others, are in 
increasing numbers forming trade unions. 
More than in any other country, do the in- 
tellectual workers in Great Britain wield 
a great influence. They are leaders in 
trade unions, in party politics, and get them- 
selves elected to Parliament, where as we 
know, they are now the ruling power. 

England, however, is far from presenting 
the prospect of immediate passage into the 
Communist Commonwealth, inasmuch as 
one-eighth of the population still holds 
seven-eights of the nation’s wealth. Yet 
the author concludes optimistically: 

“The movement presents the appearance 
to an American observer of a solid, power- 
ful body of workers progressing slowly 
but inevitably toward the control of British 
life. It is based upon a profound faith that 
the people are ready to assume control of 
both economic and political institutions. 
It is the most advanced expression of the 
aspirations of Western democracy.” 


An OUTLINE OF THE BritisH LABOR Move- 
MENT, by Paul Blanshard, with an in- 
troduction by the Rt. Hon. Arthur Hen- 
derson. New York. George 'H. Doran 
Company, $1.50 net. _—ANNA DOoNnpDo. 


ADVENTURE IN THE NIGHT 
res de La Villeratelle, 


“fondling an ancient ax of peculiar 
shape; his glasses were broken and he could 
not see; his one thin strand of hair bristled 
on his crimson and sweat-stained skull; 
he left his retreat only to tear foolishly 
at an old condemned trap-door, muttering 
the name of his faithful steward; and 
failing to open it, he howled and whim- 
pered like a frightened child—as, indeed, 
he had become for evermore.” 

But that is away back toward the close 


* of the book; a book of such thrill and 


mystery and horror as has seldom been 
seen since the famous tales of Poe. There 
is an anicent chateau, with its secret doors, 
scores of ’em; there are horror chambers 
whose sides bristle with white-hot irons; 
—and there’s the old Marquis whose dis- 
torted mind sets in motion the events of a 
night which holds a myriad of adventure 
and danger. 


The volume is dedicated to Joseph Con- 
rad and has a foreword by this great novel- 
ist. Conrad says in part: “—You have a 
most attractive style with something indiv- 
idual—and even racial—glowing through it 
and adding to the fascination of the per- 
fectly simple diction.” 

ADVENTURE IN THE NiGutT, by Warrington 

Dawson. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 

City, N. Y. $2.50 net. 


SEVEN INDIAN SONGS 


away in the dry-as-dust archives 
and records of our colleges and uni- 
versities there lies no little of romance 
and beauty. It occasionally falls to some 
more discriminating scientist—some profes- 
sor who has laid the stones of his learning 
with the cement of poetry or other artistry 
—to rescue from learned oblivion some bit 
of this long hidden loveliness. 


And so from out the University of Cali- 
fornia comes this group of “Seven Indian 
Songs.” Derrick Norman Lehmer, a math- 
ematician who not infrequently leaves his 
theorems for a lyrical excursion, has taken 
from phonographic records in the posses- 
sion of the Anthropological Department the 
Indian airs as sung by a member of the 
Miwok tribe of the Yosemite region. He 
has made no attempt to translate the Indian 
words, but in his lyrics has employed the 
same succession of vowel sounds which 
were used in the aboriginal song. In his 
orchestration Dr. Lehmer provides for both 
piano and flute accompaniment, the latter 
most effectively employed. 

The folio is: most attractively issued in 
music size. Published under the auspices 
of The National Society of Colonial Dames 
Resident in California, the group of songs 
has dedication to “Ina Coolbrith, Maker 
and Lover of Beauty.” 

Our copy gives no price. 


Seven InpDIAN Soncs From THE YOSEMITE 
VALLEY, by Derrick Norman Lehmer. 


A STORY OF THE THEATRE 


HE REGION “back stage” is a land of 

mystery and romance to the majority, 
with all the fascinations of the unknown. 
That is, no doubt, why all these stories 
of players and the stage hold the interest 
of readers of every age. In this latest 
novel by Roland Oliver is told the story 
of that English-born American, Peter Mil- 
lard, who begins his New York career as 
a reporter. Peter finds his way to the 
Little Theatre crowd of the Village and 
naturally gravitates into play writing. How 
he meets Marguerite Taylor, who becomes 
a vital influence toward his success, with 
the complications of the free life and 
thought of the Greenwich habitues, makes 
up the interesting tale which the author 
gives under the title of “Back Stage.” 


“Roland Oliver,” by the way, is a Cali- 
fornian, at least by virtue of a more or less 
extended residence. This pseudonym 
serves to disguise the entity of Henry 
White, well known in Sacramento and 
about the bay. White knows the atmosphere 
of the “little theatres.” It was only six 
or seven years ago that he put on a season 
of plays in Sacramento, with no _ little 
success, 


Back Srace, by Roland Oliver, The Mac- 
Millan Co., New York. $2.00 net. 
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A KATHLEEN NORRIS: NOVEL 


T Is LAID in California, this latest story 
az. by Mrs. Norris, but it isn’t a Cali- 
fornia story at all. In spite of eucalyptus 
and fog and Lake Tahoe and California 
sunshine, the story might as well have been 
laid in any small town the country over. 
But it is the story, after all, that is im- 
portant; and Mrs. Norris is at her best 
in “Rose of the World.” 

Rose Kirby, young and charming, is in 
love with Jack Talbot. Young Talbot, in- 
fluenced by his mother, breaks his engage- 
ment with Rose and marries the shallow 
and selfish Edith Rogers. Rose later mar- 
ries Clyde Bainbridge, manager of the Tal- 
bot Iron Works, who plans to secure for 
himself the wealth which had scorned Rose. 


As the years pass what little of affection 
there had been between Talbot and Edith 
disappears. Rose had never loved Bain- 
bridge, and as she is thrown again with 
Jack it is to find their old love rising 
from the ruin they had made of life. 


How the tangle is straightened out is for 
Mrs. Norris to tell. Possibly it is too close 
to melodrama in the closing chapters to be 
entirely convincing, certainly it is not the 
“ereat California novel,” but Kathleen Nor- 
ris “has a way with her” and the tale is 
absorbingly interesting. 


RosE OF THE Wortp, by Kathleen Norris. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.00 net. 


A ROMANCE NOVEL 


nN “Stephen the Well Beloved” we 

have another of that long line of 
stories for which MHope’s success with 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” gave the incen- 
tice. But the author of this latest ro- 
mance of a mythical country lacks both 
the older author’s originality and his 
plausibility. Still, it is an entertaining 
yarn, and will not tax the reader’s men- 
tality, nor will it keep him awake thinking 
about it after the last page is turned. 


STEPHEN THE WELL Betoven, by Harold 
E. Scarbourough. D. Appleton & Co., $2 


net. 


Odds and Ends 


By Apa Kyte Lyncu 


AGAZINE days are red letter days for 

me. For literary health, and all 
round educational broadening, one must 
have variety in the menu. What de- 
liciousness there is in tasting this, sipping 
that, in pushing from you dish and all on 
finding some things objectionable; and in 
informing your servant, Uncle Sam, that 
others are to be refused. 


secause the days following the reading 
and re-reading of the monthly magazines 
go so slowly and it seems it MUST be 
time for the next number to come, I have 
acquired a habit of putting on the cover 
of the received number the date of ar- 
rival. -By referring to that and then study- 
ing the calendar I can say: “No, it is not 
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yet time for the next number; I shall have 
to be patient.” 


When the Bookman comes I turn to 
the Gossip Shop. I confess I like to hear 
Mr. Farrar talk. There is a todayness in 
it—please pardon the coined word—that is 
refreshing; there is a personality touch 
that introduces you to the people you read 
about, and you have the feeling that should 
you meet Dorothy Canfield, or Don Mar- 
quis, Robert Cortes Holliday, Jessie R. 
Rittenhouse, or even George H. Doran 
himself, on the street you might step right 
up to them, put your hand and say: “Why, 
Howdy, I met you in the Bookman. Mr. 
Farrar introduced us, and you know he 
knows who’s who!” 


Margaret Mayo, playwright and author, is 
quoted as making the sweeping assertion 
that the present day literature is to blame 
for the tragedy of horror just closed in 
the metropolis of the midwest. She must 
look farther than that for the real cause. 


Provocative literature existed since liter- 
ature itself existed; but while one may be 


inoculated with it, the remaining nine hund- 
red and ninety-nine, will read it with dis- 
gust, holding only contempt for that writer 
who so prostitutes his art. 

Reviewing Laurence Stallings’ “Plumes” 
in a recent magazine, Robert Littell 
states that the best way to _ spend 
September 12th, is to “stay away from the 
Brass Band and the Boys in Khaki and 
read ‘Plumes’ instead.” Poor advice, Mr. 
Littell. Present day conditions never will 
be understood by ignoring them. Read 
“Plumes”, of course if you wish, but just 
as one of the various phases of life—not 
even as a dominant 7th. 


MANUSCRIPT REVISION 
BOOKS, STORIES, POEMS, ARTICLES 
Have your manuscript put in shape for 
editorial inspection by a critic of recog- 
nized ability. 
Rates on Application 
ISABEL BELLMAN 
1327 Leavenworth St. 
San Francisco 
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Poets and Things 


NE of the most successful of the verse 

writers of that interesting organiza- 
tion, The California Writers’ Club, has 
recently sent in to the Poetry Editor a 
quatrain which she contends fulfills every 
requirement of modern verse as it is today 
defined. Furthermore, in a brief note ap- 
pended, she states that the lines “show 
beautiful word-economy of modern poet”— 
this in the elimination of all superfluous 
verbiage—and that it “is ‘fresher’ than any- 
thing that has appeared in Overland.” Here 
is the author’s quatrain: 


“She stood by garden gate 

And patted shaggy head 

Of friendly dog, while happy bird 
Twittered in leafy tree.” 


Granting that this marks, in its stripped 
and bare simplicity, a newer if not a greater 
phase in Overland verse, the Poetry Editor 
feels that the poet has not yet gone far 
enough in the arrangement of the lines. 
To bring it into accord with the best prac- 
tice of the “protestant” school of verse 
writers there must be further changes. Our 
author still clings to some of the outworn 
traditions. 


There is, tor example, her retention of 
capital letters. How Victorian! Raus mit 
’em! If we must have an occasional capital 
—and doubtless the printers will insist—it 
is now considered the best form to toss 
them in regardless, carelessly as it were, 
without thought for where they may alight. 


Then, too, this author retains both a 
comma and a period. Why? The old idea 
was, of course, that punctuation made the 
thought clearer. Our Ultra Modernists 
among the poets, however, have a better 
idea. Obscure the thought. Make the 
reader puzzle over the verse. Obfuscate 
and befuddle the poor devil until he won’t 
realize that there is no thought, no idea in 
the darn thing to be made clearer. No, 
E. M. L., the Poetry Editor cannot agree 
with you that this is a perfect example of 
Poetry in the Ultra Modern. 


Of course when the Poetry Editor states 
that thus and so is the best practice among 
the moderns, he means only that it was the 
best practice yesterday. He cannot answer 
for what may have turned up in some poet’s 
production today. All is advancement. 
Even as poetry is now marked with archai- 
cism which uses capitals in the conventional 
manner; even as poetry is markedly better 
which eliminates punctuation; so tomor- 
row’s verse will show its perfection as 
against today’s deficiency. It seems to the 
Poetry Editor that the next great step—the 
only remaining step to be taken—by those 
unfearing souls who stand always to the 
front in the battle of the newer verse, will 
be to introduce a greater variety of type 
faces in each line. Just how they will be 
able to force this through—the printers are 
even now objecting—the Poetry Editor does 
not know, but if necessary they will. no 
doubt descend in force upon the print shops 
and forcibly “pie” the fonts. There will 
be protest, antagonism, a storm of fury, as 


there has always been in the past. But 
what will not our brave poets endure in the 
cause of freedom! Much more than the 
public, the Poetry Editor is sure. 


‘Gio to the desk of the Poetry Editor 
“Interludes,” being the expression of 
the Verse Writers Guild of Maryland. In 
this, the July-August-September issue, is 
verse for the most part commonplace. Plea- 
sant, yes; and as innocuous as an ice-cream 
soda. That is so apt to be the case with 
verse produced under the auspices of some 
one or another of the poetry associations. 
It lacks individuality, distinction. It con- 
forms—most pleasantly to be sure!—to the 
common pattern of the whole. There is no 
fault to be found with any one poem. 
Taken together the poems exhibit the 
deadly monotony of an Italian dinner; the 
same flavor runs throughout. 

heh 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 
Pity the Undergraduate 


“The intellectual standards of our under- 
graduates are low—and they are low for 
the good and simple reason that God did 
not give even half‘ of the undergraduates 
minds capable of understanding or reaching 
standards that are high. Granted that 
most of the teaching is bad, granted that 
some intelligent undergraduates are indo- 
lent, the fact still remains that most of the 
undergraduates were denied at birth the 
mental strength ever to attain intellectual 
superiority. 

“What! did the hand then of the Potter 
shake? Yes—badly.”—Percy Marks, in 
the September BooKMAN. 


Does group effort tend to confine individ- 
ual expression? Or is it merely that in the 
selection of verse to represent the group 
expression, verse is chosen which conforms 
to the average of that expression, neither 
better nor worse? 

Interludes has, however, one poem which 
strikes a note aside from the tinkling lyrics 
on the Sea, on Withered Leaves and Mea- 
dow Larks and River Brinks: 


THE AUCTION 
By CoraLtie Howarp HAMAN 


A sun-filled room where children loved 
to play; 

A little book of verses, full of dust; 

A child’s wee cart, whose springs have 
turned to rust; 

An empty sewing basket laid away. 

The auctioneers loud voice: “What 
am I bid? 

Hey, Sam, hand me that cradle, thirty- 
three.” 

“O little child I held upon my knee,” 

The ghost half-whispers, “that I oft 


have hid 

Within that cradle’s warmth, what shall 
I do?” 

A buyer shouts: “It seems to me it’s 
queer; 
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You promised that to me.” “I'd sell it 
you, 

But these bid higher.” Thus the 
auctioneer. 

The wrathful one: “Things is too high 
all through.” . 

The wistful ghost: “Too low for thinus 
so dear.” 


EW poetry magazines fill their pages 

with such uniformly interesting verse 
as does Palms. If the manner of presenta- 
tion does not always please the Poetry 
Editor, that is, of course, because he has 
his own ideas as to the fit manner in which 
thought may be set forth-to uphold the 
beauty and the dignity of poetry. But, that 
aside, there is little of outworn sentiment or 
tawdry trappings; there is full measure of 
fresh beauty and gripping thought in this 
neighborly periodical from Guadalajara. 
Let the Poetry Editor quote just this bit: 
(Palms does not give the author’s name 
until the succeeding issue.) 


A BOY 
There was a boy you did not meet, 
although 
You lived within his town. He was a 


youth 

Too eager for the stars. He looked 
for Truth, 

And led lost causes up and down the 
clouds 

Until a soldier of the Lord, in wrath, 

Impaled him on the moon, while Heaven 


smiled 

To see his mind go earthward like a 
dart, 

Forever banished from his skyhung 
heart. 


Cr: Contemporary Verse the Poetry 
Editor takes this light little lyric by 
Louisa Butler, one of two which appeared 
in the September number. 


MOLLY 


Molly was a queer girl, 
Neither sad nor merry: 
She picked all day in the blackberry 
patch 
And never ate a berry. 


Molly was a strange girl: 
In Maytime’s fairest hour 
She knelt among the violets 
And never picked a flower. 


The small birds knew her kindness. 
Perhaps they know what lies 
Behind the green and hazel 
That paint her quiet eyes. 


Isn’t it a relief sometimes to get away both 
from the deadly seriousness which marks 
too many of our older poets and from the 
cynical pose which seems “the thing” among 
the younger writers? The Poetry Editor 
finds it so, 


NE of the finest magazines, both in 
() typography and content, to come to 
the Poetry Editor’s desk is The Menorah 
Journal, an exponent of the Jewish culture 
of today. Comment, essay, fiction—and 
verse. A bit gloomy, perhaps; that is 


(Continued on page 479) 
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The “High-Graders” 


“Oh, that thing,” Mrs. Carson 
muttered a little querulously, “I 
plumb forgot it. I'll just pile them 
pillows on the bed, and shove the 
trunk underneath.” She gathered 
up the cushions and shoved them be- 
neath the tarpaulin. She turned and 
grasped one handle of the steamer 
trunk. It should have been but a 
toy weight in her capable grip. “Suf- 
ferin’ cats!” she exclaimed, as the 
trunk moved but a few inches under 
her heavy pull, “She must have it 
chuck full of hair pins, or darnin’ 
needles; anyway it’s some kind of 
hardware.” 


Again she attacked the trunk. This 
time she lifted one end and let it 
drop with a thump. She stood erect 
and scratched her head meditatively. 


“Now, what the hell,” she solilo- 
quized, “do you think is in there?” 
She indicated the trunk with a nod 
of her head. “It’s the heaviest lot 
of linjeree I ever heard tell of. They 
must every one be trimmed in them 
steel beads that was all the fashion.” 
Mrs. Carson once more attempted 
to move the trunk. It was not its 
weight which caused her to let it 
down half way across the room, for 
it did not weigh, all told, more than 
seventy or eighty pounds. The 
weight was unusual. Completely 
filled with the wearing apparel of its 
owner, it should not have weighed 
more than forty pounds. By this 
time Mrs. Carson’s patience was 
ruffled, and her curiosity was more 
than a little aroused. 


“Sufferin’ cats,” reiterated. 
“Now, that’s funny.” Again she 
scratched her head meditatively. “I 
it’s locked?” she asked 
herself, and the next instant was on 


her knees beside the trunk, bent up- 


on answering her own question. Mrs. 
Carson had not seen the hasp of the 
lock fly from its catch at the last 
impact of the trunk upon the floor. 
She soon discovered, however, that 
the lock was not fastened. Raising 
the lid, she looked over the contents 
of the top tray. She found nothing 
weighty enough to arouse her sus- 
picion. She laid aside the tray. Her 
gaze met a neatly folded tailored suit 
of gray cheviot. This could not of 
itself be heavy. She removed it, 
placing it upon the tray. Then she 
took some spread newspapers which 
came next. With the last piece of 
paper, her mouth flew open in 
amazement. Her face assumed an 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 458) 


expression of blank incredulity. She 
was having difficulty in believing 
her own eyes. 

“The high-gradin’ little hussy,” 
Mrs. Carson finally managed to ejac- 
ulate, “The high-gradin’ little hus- 
sy!” She alluded to Barbara Con- 
ners, and the allusion was occasioned 
by the sight of some forty or fifty 
pounds of the richest high-grade. 
Mrs. Carson took up some of the 
pieces of ore, examining them care- 
fully. “It’s Sultana ore, all right,” 
she at length announced, “and she 
stole it. Nobody ever give her that 
much. I wish Pete was here. That’s 
just like a damned man, anyway. 
When you want him, he ain’t here. 
Pete won't be home till tomorrow 
afternoon. the devil couldn't 
he let the assessment work go on 
that claim of his’n over on Buckskin? 
He might have knowed I'd need 
him.” Her tone had assumed a 
marked peevishness. Her mood, 
however, changed instantly. She 
swore violently and protractedly, 
giving expression to her venomous 
opinion of all high-graders, feminine 
in particular. Again her manner 
changed. She became soft, sympa- 
thetic, condoling, almost tearful by 
turns. 


“Poor old Shorty,” she thought 
aloud, “He’s got my sympathy. If 
she'll steal, she'll lie, and if she'll lie, 
she'll do worse things. The high- 
gradin’ little black-eyed hussy! Shorty, 
you sure got my sympathy; and don't 
it beat hell I can’t tell you about it?” 
Mrs. Carson rose and looked down 
into the trunk for some time, resorting 
to the oft repeated method of disar- 
ranging her hair to promote her 
thoughts. 


‘There's about three thousand bucks 
worth of ore in that little pile,” she 
announced, addressing the innocent 
looking yellowish white rock frag- 
ments. “She’s some little lifter; I 
wonder how she got it all.” Again 
Mrs. Carson’s jaw fell, allowing her 
mouth to remain open. This time a 
thought, not the discovery of more 
high-grade, was the cause of her blank 
amazement. When her mouth did 
close, it was to open spasmodically that 
she’ might swear absent-mindedly for 
some moments. This profanity over, 
she shook her head resolutely, then 
nodded it with equal decision. 

“No,” she announced slowly, “he 
ain’t had no part in this. Shorty Dain 
ain't the man to double cross the man 


he’s working for. 


Shorty’s a square 
guy, or I ain't Pete Carson’s legally 
wedded wife, and I sure know I’m that. 
The high-gradin’ little hussy; she’s 
double crossin’ him, that’s what she’s 


doin’. I wish I had hold of her right 
now. The dirty littlk—’ The sound 
of some one without brought Mrs. Car- 
son to saner reasoning. She hurriedly 
but carefully replaced the articles she 
had removed from the trunk, trying 
to arrange them as much in the manner 
in which she had found them as pos- 
sible. She then dragged the trunk into 
the rear room and shoved it beneath 
the bed. 

“T’ll just not say anything about it 
till Pete gets home,” she mused half 
aloud as she went toward the front 
door, upon which one of the carpenters 
was rapping. “‘Men don’t know much, 
most times, but maybe Pete might get 
a stray thought about this thing.” 


EETING the carpenter at the door, 
Mrs. Carson quickly gave him his 
working orders. He set about the pre- 
paratory part of his duties pending the 
arrival of material, while she returned 
to her own home. Here she collapsed 
into a big arm chair to face her dilem- 
ma. Her conscience told her to report 
her discovery, if not to Shorty directly, 
then to Jimmy Rawlins. Discretion 
argued that she should keep her own 
counsel. Jimmy would tell Ann. Ann 
would of course go to Barbara with 
the accusation. Barbara would deny 
all guilt, if she could possibly find 
grounds, or in a moment of angry 
pique, she might implicate Shorty in 
the theft. Mrs. Carson was no or- 
dinary analyst. She saw this affair 
from its many angles. It offered sev- 
eral hypotheses, a few of which might 
bring about unhappy consequences if 
revealed. Barbara’s guilt or innocence 
was not worrying Mrs. Carson to the 
same extent as was her solicitude for 
Shorty. What she most feared was 
that should Barbara be trapped, she 
would implicate Shorty in the whole- 
sale theft of the high-grade. © Mrs. 
Carson was positive that, in such event, 
Shorty, because of his love and loyalty, 
would assume the guilt. A half hour 
of self-argument and counter argument 
caused her to decide upon secrecy until 
she could take her seldom consulted 
spouse into her confidence. Having so 
decided, she set about putting her own 
material house in order. 
It so occurred that a part of the 
afternoon of this day was Barbara's 
rest period. Mrs. Carson watched her 
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through a slit in the canvas of her own 
tent as she came up the street. Barbara 
hesitated before her domicile and 
looked apprehensively, Mrs. Carson 
thought, at the alterations that were 
under way. Seeing that the work was 
all being done upon the outer surface 


- of the tent house, she entered and sur- 


veyed the inside. 

Resuming her seat at the sewing ma- 
chine, which she had left frequently 
that she might not let Barbara ap- 
proach unnoticed, she waited impa- 
tiently for the latter’s arrival. Mrs. 
Carson felt certain that, once Barbara 
had assured herself of the safety of her 
possessions, she would run over to the 
Carson home. She was correct in this 
surmise. 

A few minutes later Barbara opened 
the door and entered impetuously. 

“What are you doing to our house, 
you old dear?” she cried laughingly, 
as she bestowed a filial kiss upon Mrs. 
Carson’s plump cheek. 

“Honey,” replied Mrs. Carson 
suavely, “I had almost forgot it was 
winter, and when I did recollect it, I 
was so hurried that I didn’t want to 
take the time to run down and tell you 
what I was goin’ to do. It’s all right, 
ain’t it?” she inquired solicitously. 

Before Barbara could answer, Mrs. 
Carson expatiated upon the plan and 
alterations. 

“Of course it’s all right,” Barbara at 
length had a chance to reply, “I think 
it will be simply lovely, the way you 
say, and so warm and cozy. I would 
never have thought of it, and Ann will 
be simply tickled to death. She is such 
a cold one, anyway. She is always 
shivering in the mornings, when she 
gets out to light the fire. Did you 
really move all the things around 
alone? It must have been a terribly 
heavy job. And you haven't left a 
thing where the dust will get on it, 
and the floor, and everything else is 
a sight.” 

“Oh, no, honey,” Mrs. Carson re- 
plied with convincing sweetness, “I 
just took care of the little things. I 
had the carpenter carry your trunk, 
and the heavy things into the other 
room, and put them under the bed.” 

“I’m so glad,” cried Barbara with 
ecstatic serenity, “that you didn’t lift 
them. It would really have been too 
much for you. Ann says nobody on 
earth can get as much weight in a 
trunk as I can. Some people do have 
the knack of packing, don’t you 


think?” she inquired naively. 

“They sure do,” Mrs. Carson agreed, 
“You ought to come over some day 
when Pete’s getting ready to go some 
place where he needs a white collar 
and a clean pair of socks. 


He has 


some knack when it comes to packin’, 
though I must admit that he ain’t as 
good as some at gettin’ in weight.” 

Barbara gave a little gasp at this 
insinuation, the effect of which was not 
lost upon her companion. Then her 
pose instantly returning, she asked 
laughingly, “How does Pete pack? I 
must come over and watch next time 
he’s getting ready to go to Winona.” 

“He puts his suit case over there,” 
Mrs. Carson indicated the farther cor- 
ner of the room, “‘Then he stands off 
here, and tosses his things at the suit 
case. What goes in he takes. What 
misses he leaves at home. He says it 
is the way he finds out what he needs. 
Pete’s sure a great thinker.” 

“Indeed he is,” Barbara chimed in 
brightly, “I think that is the most origi- 
nal idea I ever heard of. I’m going to 
try it. It will save such an awful fuss 
about deciding what to take along.” 

“Why, are you expecting to go 
somewhere?” Mrs. Carson asked, with 
assumed surprise. 

“Of course I don’t, silly,” Barbara 
pouted. “What I should have said was 
that I’m going to bring Shorty over 
and have Pete teach him how to pack. 
It will be so useful on our honey- 
moon.” 

“That’s better,” affirmed the seam- 
stress. “Now go over to the bed, and 
have a nap. I’ve got to get this shirt- 
waist done to wear to the sociable to- 
morrow night.” Later Mrs. Carson ad- 
dressed her thoughts to the piece of 
cloth which slipped rapidly into con- 
crete shape under her deft guidance. 
“She’s sure some little actor.” 

Never in their married life had Mrs. 
Carson longed for the return of her 
spouse as she did now. 

“T wish he’d come,” she kept saying 
over and over to herself. “I could 
tell Pete, and he wouldn’t slip it.” 


a ge and Barbara came in shortly 
after seven. They were fatigued 
from their long day at The Tin Can, 
but revived perceptibly when Shorty 
and Jimmy Rawlins came a short time 
later. Mrs. Carson had looked for- 
ward to this added company with 
pleasure, particularly that it might di- 
vert her thoughts from her discovery, 
and the trouble she was having in re- 
taining it. In the presence of the four 
young people, she found she had al- 
most uncontrollable desire to tell them. 
Talk of what they would, she would 
inevitably swerve the conversation 
round to high-grade. Finally in des- 
peration, she proposed a game of penny 
poker. By this diversion she managed 
to pass the hours till past midnight, 
when, recollecting that the two girls 
must work on the following day, she 
cordially invited the young men to go 
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home. They smilingly accepted. After 
a leisurely leave taking, Shorty and 
Jimmy left. Mrs. Carson put through 
a torturing two hours before she fell 
asleep. When morning came, she was 
more fatigued than when she had re- 
tired, and was only buoyed up by the 
thought that Pete would be home by 
noon. With this sedative thought, she 
allowed the girls to rise and then fell 
asleep, this time soundly. 


An unusual meal awaited Pete Car- 
son, when he arrived shortly before 
noon, tired and hungry after his ten- 
mile walk from the new camp of Buck- 
skin. The effusiveness of his wife’s 
welcome, and the sumptuousness of the 
meal aroused Pete’s suspicions. 


“What’s the matter, old girl,” he in- 
quired casually, “hear some gossip at 
the party last night, or want a new 
silk dress?” 

“Oh, nothin’ at all,” she tried to be 
laconic and nonchalant at once. “There 
ain't anything the matter; how’s the 
beefsteak, dear?” 

“Tender as your heart, old wife,” 
responded Pete. “What do you think 
of that?’ Pete took a small piece of 
quartz from his pocket and handed it 
to his wife. 

She examined the quartz carefully 
before she looked up, and demanded, 
“Where'd you get it? It’s high-grade, 
but it never come from this camp. 

“Oh, it come from The Flyin’ Jack- 
ass.” It was Pete’s turn to attempt 
laconic reply. “The Flyin’ Jackass” 
was the name of one of Pete’s numer- 
ous claims in Buckskin District. 

“Did it?” Mrs. Carson exclaimed 
incredulously. Seeing confirmation in 
her husband’s face, she remarked 
brightly,* ““Why, we're millionaires, 
Pete, ain’t we?” 

“Worse’n that, my dear. I’ve al- 
ready made an offer for the Standard 
Oil, and The National City Bank in 
New York. I’m thinkin’ if I can’t get 
the bank I might buy the S. P. system. 
We sort of oughta own a railroad. It 
would save payin’ fares when we 
wanted to travel. How about a trip to 
Europe? I feel like I could bust the 
Bank of Monte Carlo! 

“Pete,” said Mrs. Carson wither- 
ingly,” just when I get to thinkin’ 
you're showin’ signs of sense, you go 
spoil the whole thing with some fool- 
ishness. You can’t get over lettin’ one 
piece of high-grade from one of our 
claims makin’ you right back into a 
burro.” 

“I’ve got two,” remarked Pete and 
produced a second fragment, larger 
and richer than the first. 

“Shucks,” exploded Mrs. Carson 
after she had given this piece a cursory 
once over, “It’s good stuff, I’ll admit, 
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but it don’t make a light alongside the 
strike that I made last night.” 

Pete exclaimed, and choked upon a 
sup of coffee, “I knowed you had 
somethin’ under your hair net. Spill 


it. Been prospectin’?” Pete’s smile of 


mild incredulity changed to expression 
of wide-eyed amazement as his wife 
finished the recital of her discovery. 

“What are you goin’ to do about it?” 
he asked a little hopelessly. 

“T don’t know,” she confessed, “I 
was just waitin’ for you to get home. 
What do you think we ought to do, 
Pete?” 

“Search me,” he replied, “I thought 
you were the boss of this show.” 

“Let’s go and have a look at your 
find,’ suggested he, “Let’s see what the 
whole looks like before we set a price, 
on it.” 

Mrs. Carson rose and went outside 
to reconnoiter. Presently she returned 
and announced that the coast was clear, 
the carpenters having just left their 
work for the noon hour, and there was 
no danger of an interruption from 
either of the two girls at this rush 
hour. Mr. Carson therefore followed 
his wife out of their own home and 
boldly into that of the two girls. He 
trailed her to the rear room, where she 
said, indicating the trunk beneath the 
bed, “There it is, pull it out.” Taking 
hold of one of the hand straps, Pete 
pulled the trunk from its temporary 
lair. He lifted it and let it fall a few 
inches to the floor. 

“Nothin’ much in there,” he an- 
nounced. 

“There is, too,” Mrs. Carson af- 
firmed defiantly. “I'll show you. Just 
look how heavy it is. I can’t hardly 
lift one end of it.” She stooped, and 
taking the hand hold, gave the trunk 
such a violent jerk that she almost lost 
her balance. She had not looked for 
it to offer so little resistance to her 
strength. 

Her face, for the moment, was a 
study. Then she grew belligerent. 

“T’ll just show you,” she said defi- 
antly. She raised the trunk, and letting 
it go, caused the force of the fall to 
open the lock. The contents of the 
tray were practically as she had seen 
them on the previous day. She re- 
moved the tray and set it aside. The 
lower portion of the trunk was filled 
with feminine apparel, the tailored suit 
being on the top. One by one, Mrs. 
Carson lifted out the articles growing 
more apprehensive with each garment. 
At last the bottom of the trunk lay 
before their eyes, clean and bare. For 
One fleeting instant, Mrs. Carson 
looked whipped. 

“T just don’t care, it was there,” she 
said stubbornly. “She double crossed 
me. She’s slipped it out, thought I 


hadn’t found it out on her, and wasn’t 
takin’ no chances.” 

“Say,” Pete demanded, “What kind 
of hop did you smoke yesterday’? That 
was sure some pipe dream.” 

She rose and faced him, her face 
flushed angrily, her hands clenched. 

“Pete Carson,” she said icily, “Do 
you mean to say I’ve been dreamin’ 
about this thing?” 

“You’ve either been dreamin’ or 
you've been drunk,” Pete replied, not 
without trepidation. “‘Whiskey acts 
this way sometimes.” 


Mrs, Carson’s war-like front caved 
in. She collapsed to the floor, allowing 
her arms to rest upon the top of the 
open trunk. For a few moments she 
sobbed convulsively. Then she looked 
up and said, “You don’t think I’ve 
been dreamin’, do you Pete? You 
really don’t?” Her tone was so con- 
trite, her disappointment so poignant 
that Pete replied with a positive, “No, 
sure you wasn’t dreamin’.” He had 
caught sight- of a small object lying 
in the trunk bottom. The next instant 
he was upon his knees beside his wife, 
and picked up a small piece of high- 
grade which had been overlooked in 
somebody’s haste to remove the ore to 
a safer place. Pete examined the frag- 
ment carefully. It was thin, and no 
larger than his thumb nail, and was a 
third gold. He passed the little piece 
of ore to his wife. She looked at it 
curiously. 


Ce BELIEVE me, now?” she asked 
supplicantly, “I wasn’t dreamin’, 
was I, Pete?” He patted her fondly 
upon the shoulder. 


“You can bet your last white check, 
old girl,” he reassured her, “I believe 
you. To tell you the truth, I never did 
anything else. I’m just about the 
believin’est person in the world when 
you're tellin’ me.” She put her arms 
around his neck and drew him down 
to where she could plant a kiss firmly 
upon his lips. Then she held him off, 
that she might regard him appreci- 
atingly. 

“Pete,” she said sweetly, “It’s such 
a comfort to have a sensible man for 
a husband, and you’re the sensibilest 
man I ever knowed.” 

“Of course,” he replied blandly, 
“T know that, but what about the 
stuff that was here,” he patted the 
trunk, “where is it?” 

“You can search me, if I know,” 
was her reply, and instead of a per- 
sonal search, they went over the 
tent house in hope of discovering 
the lost high-grade. The interior of 


the house offered no place of con- 
cealment which could be overlooked. 
The floor sat so close to the earth, 
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that secreting the ore beneath was 
an impossibility. 

“It ain’t here at all,” Mrs. Carson 
finally announced despondently. 

“Not unless it’s in the stove,” re- 
marked her husband. Forthwith they 
removed the cover of the small 
heater and raked through the cold 
ashes, with no result other than an 
augmented disappointment. 

“There was at least three thousand 
dollars worth of it,” Mrs. Carson 
said with an attempt to stimulate in- 
terest. 

“She’s no piker,” commented Pete. 
“If she gets caught with the goods, 
it might look bad for Shorty.” 

“I was just thinkin’ about that,” 
she afhrmed, “Pete, do you think 
Shorty is in on this deal?” 


“Hell, no,” roared Pete, “No 
more’n you and me. Shorty is a 
square guy.” 


They abandoned the search and re- 
paired to their own home. Here, 
after a rather protracted discussion, 
in which all angles of the situation 
were exposed and measured, they 
agreed to let the matter remain a 
secret, at least for the time being. 

Sultana grew, it seemed by geome- 
trical progression. More _ saloons 
were started, more gamblers came. 
New stores were established. New 
assay offices blew in with unhindered 
regularity. Pretentious buildings, some 
ot them of stone and brick construc- 
tion, began to take shape along the 
main street, where a few months 
ago coyotes had howled unmolested 
and cattle had picked the bunch 
grass from amongst the sage brush. 
The camp had the one requisite for a 
sustained boom, high-grade ore, in 
seemingly unlimited quantities. 

At the Sultana Mine each foot of 
development work opened ore with 
consistent uniformity till the mine 
took an almost fabulous value from 
its ore reserves alone. But a small 
percentage of the ore, and this of 
the highest grade only, was being 
milled. Some of the ore was so 
rich that it was shipped directly to 
the smelters, where more thorough 
metallurgy made a high extraction of 
gold possible. The Sultana Mining 
Company was preparing plans for its 
big mill, which was to treat all ores 
as they came from the mine, and 
thus avoid the loss in milling in small 
quantities. 

Within ten days after The Sultana 
Extension Mine broke into its first 
streak of high-grade, this seam had 
widened till it gave more than or- 
dinary promise of being a shoot as 
extensive as that of the Sultana it- 
self. New mining companies were 
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being incorporated almost daily. In- 
vestors’ and _ speculators’ money 
flowed into the camp in a steady 
stream, every contributor certain that 
the returning profit would all but 
deluge him with its golden torrent. 
The minutes of the day began to 
be ticked off by the exhausts of 
hoisting engines, the hours struck by 
the reverberations of blasts. No man 
was idle unless he chose to be. Every 
business was prosperous. Ann Dorr 
and Barbara Conners were making 
money with The Tin Can faster than 
they had ever dreamed in their most 
imaginative moments. 


There was so much life, so much 
money, so many things to think 
about, so many wildcats being born, 
that Joe Bullard’s famous untamed 
feline, ‘““The Roarin’ Annie” was al- 
most forgotten. It was brought back 
suddenly to notice with the lurid 
and stentorious announcement that 
it was to pay its second dividend, 
this time of two cents per share, 
about January first. Suddenly, with 
its propensity for climbing on the 
band wagon, the majority of the 
population of the camp was talking 
about the Roarin’ Annie’, and Joe 
Bullard’s luck in at least picking a 
winner. Promoters used this as a 
selling point for their stocks, the 
fact that here was a man who had 
displayed unflinching confidence in 
the mining game till his faith hz at 
last been justified. Bullard lost no 
opportunity in hammering in the fact 
that he was succeeding. His adher- 
ents, of whom he had more each day, 
were his best advertisers. Stock in 
The Roarin’ Annie was now above 
one dollar a share, keeping pace with 
the stock of The Sultana Extension 
Mine, which had sky rocketed with 
the permanent high-grade showing. 


Bullard had a strong, double walled 
house erected, adjoining the build- 
ing which covered his hoisting plant. 
He gave out the information that 
this structure was for housing his 
small high-grade mill, and for holding 
his ore supply. Bullard always in- 
voked the personal pronoun. He 
never pluralized it. This mine and 
building were closed to all visitors. 
even stockholders. His policy was 
to show the dividend sheets, not the 
interior of the mine from which the 
dividends were paid. His control of 
the stock in the company made such 
a course possible. Thirty yards from 
The Roarin’ Annie shaft head a 
guard house had been built. It was 
a small affair, just large enough for 
a stove and space for two or three 
men. Here during the day an 


armed guard was always at hand. 
During the nights, the mine was 
patrolled by two men, Burke and 
Tolliver by name, who never laid 
down their sawed-off shotguns, so 
far as any one could see. 


Burke and Tolliver. were profes- 
sional gunmen; silent, taciturn fellows 
who talked to no outsider and little 
to each other or to their employer. 
They had come with the boom in- 
flux from one of the big copper 
camps in Arizona, where they had, 
according to Bullard, been employed 
as guards by a great copper mining 
company, that had the reputation of 
intimidating its employes. Bullard 
lost no opportunity in letting the 
people know that these two bold, 
mal hombres from the Southern des- 
ert were indeed bad men to fool 
with. 

“Don’t go pokin’ round The Roar- 
in’ Annie at night,” he was often ad- 
monishing his auditors, “It ain’t like 
the day time. I can’t be there to call 
off these dogs. They might bark, and 
their bark is worse than their bite. 
Their buckshot does the barkin’.” 
Then he would laugh at his sally. The 
Thomases, of whom there had been 
many, began to doubt the other way, 
to wonder if, after all, they had not 
been wrong in condemning Bullard 
and his methods. He was certainly 
making a creditable showing. He was, 
in the vernacular, producing the goods. 
His stockholders, though they could 
not satisfy their curiosity by seeing the 
inside of the workings, were never-the- 
less making no complaints. They had 
received one dividend and were as- 
sured by their manager of another. 


owas surely, was not hurting 
the business life of the camp. 
Even Ann was mildly enthusiastic 
over Bullard’s success. Barbara was 
at times his staunch supporter, to the 
extent even of arousing Shorty’s an- 
ger .and jealousy. Bullard came to 
The Tin Can whenever he could get 
the opportunity of seeing Barbara 
alone. They kept up a clandestine 
correspondence through Alf Higgins, 
the hog man, who carried away the 
swill barrels from the town to his fat- 
tening swine in the canyon. 

One afternoon as she worked at the 
lunches Barbara looked up at the 
sound of a rap upon the window. A 
note was being shoved under the 
slightly raised sash. She took it, un- 
folded it, and read, “ I told you to 
take out a percentage in this game. 
Don't take the whole swag. Be reason- 
able, for the love of Joe. If you try 
any double crossing, remember I’ve 
got the goods on you, little fairy.” 


The note was not signed, nor did 
it bear any superscription, Barbara 
did not doubt that she was the 
one for whom it was _ intended. 
Neither had she any misgivings as to 
the writer’s identity. Old Higgins 
was putting the swill barrel upon the 
sled, at the same time attempting to 
prevent the burro that drew the sled 
from lunching out of the barrel. 

Barbara flamed with angry resent- 
ment at the insinuation carried in the 
note. No stipulated percentage of the 
high-grade had been mentioned. She 
had merely taken the richest pieces, 
Perhaps there were a good many of 
the richest pieces at times. She was 
taking more risk than Bullard. She 
deserved some pay for this hazard. 
She decided to answer the note as 
caustically as she could. 

That very day she had dumped at 
least five hundred dollars into the swill 
barrel old Higgins was now removing, 
and she had taken out not more than 
two pounds of the richest, which could 
not possibly be worth more than two 
hundred dollars. “Was this exorbitant 
pay for the risk she was taking?” she 
asked herself, and replied that it was 
not. She had her reputation for 
honesty and virtue to think of. If she 
was risking these she must be consis- 
tently paid. Taking a piece of paper 
and a pencil from a shelf she wrote, 
“If you think I am taking too much, 
get somebody else to do your work. 
And speaking of double crossing, do 
not attempt any yourself, for when it 
comes to having goods, I hold a few 
cards myself.” She did not sign the 
note, but placed it in an unaddressed 
envelope and sealed it. Raising the 
window, lightly, she endeavored to 
attract Higgins’ attention by a low, 
“Sh-h.” She did not, however, suc- 
ceed, for at this moment Higgins was 
having a rather heated altercation with 
the burro. The swill barrel was upon 
the sled, ready to start. The burro 
had swung around in its traces, and 
stubbornly insisted upon eating its fill 
from the barrel’s contents. The fuzzy 
nose of the donkey was dripping with 
the medley of soup and discarded food. 
It breathed deliciously through this 
Savory muck as it chewed thought- 
fully. The stubborn nonchalance ol 
the jackass was wearing upon old Hig- 
gins’ nerves. He was rather an iras¢l- 
ble person. Now his patience was 
nearly gone. 

At the moment Barbara had raised 
the window and was trying to attract 
his attention, Higgins was looking 
about for some suitable club with 
which to argue with the obstinate 
animal. He found it in a short length 
of two by four scantling. 
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“You damned high-grade eating hy- 
brid,” he shouted as he drew back the 
scantling for a blow at the burro’s 
head. Higgins was not an illiterate 
man, but had only degenerated from a 
prosperous merchant to a hog swiller 
through a too prodigious indulgence 
in whiskey, “I’ll show you, who's driv- 
ing this automobile. He swung the 
scantling with all his might upon the 
side of the burro’s head. The unsus- 
pecting “high-grade eating hybrid” 
went to its knees, then scrambled to 
its feet, raised its head, brayed rauc- 
ously, and with tail aloft broke into 
high speed down the slope. The sled 
made such a sharp turn that the swill 
barrel rolled off before the turn was 
half finished. Higgins swore violently, 
and threw the scantling after the 
donkey and the bobbing, now over- 
turned, now upright sled. 


The contents of the barrel which to 
the burro had been a savory succulent 
porridge, spread out in a foul smell- 
ing flood down the incline. Higgins 
turned attention to this deluge and 
cursed it thoroughly and with original 
variations. Barbara stood, her hands 
upon the window sill, transfixed, hor- 
ried, not at the obscenity of Higgins’ 
fluent delivery, but at the contents of 
the overturned barrel. 

For a few seconds Barbara stood, 
paralyzed by the possibilities of this 
thing she looked down upon. She did 
not see the contents of the overturned 
barrel as an unsuspecting observer 
might have seen them. She saw only 
the many pieces of ore lying indis- 
criminately amidst the scraps of swill. 
The barrel had rolled some distance 
to one side. describing a curve which 
left its interior visible to Barbara. 
Some of the heavier pieces of high- 
grade still held along the lower side of 
the barrel. The major portion of the 
ore, however, had spilled out with the 
rest, and lay more or less concen- 
trated over the first foot or so from 
where the barrel had first tipped. The 
fluid and lighter material had been 
swept farther down the slope. It was 
a situation, fraught with many dire 
possibilities, unless she acted quickly. 
With this realization her reason reas- 
serted itself. Raising the sash to its 
limit, she gathered her skirts and 
climbed into the opening. She leaped 
nimbly to the ground, less than four 
feet below. Higgins abruptly finished 
his swearing as she confronted him. 


“It’s some mess,” he remarked 
dryly, “Damn a jackass, anyway, 
They haven’t any more sense than 
most women. Want to do something 


just when you don’t want them to.” 
“Never mind jackasses or women, 
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or who’s got sense, or who hasn’t,” 
Barbara retorted sharply. “Let’s show 
we've got some by getting this mess 
cleaned up before anybody sees it.” 

Higgins saw the wisdom of this ad- 
vice at once. He righted the barrel, 
took up the scoop which he always 
carried with his sled, but which had 
fallen as the sled capsized, and began 
to shovel the contents of the barrel 
back into their former receptacle. 

The accident, if such it might be 
called, was fortunate in some respects. 
Its place was well screened from view 
of passers by, by the intervening wing 
of the The Tin Can. The lunch room 
was at the time filled with diners, thus 
preventing any investigation, acci- 
dental or intentional, from this source. 
In a few minutes, perilous ones for 
Barbara, the barrel was refilled and 
rolled back to its stand beneath the 
chute. 


good mine you've got in 
that little cubby hole,” Higgins 
observed. 

“You know, then?” she replied with 
some trepidation. 

“Certainly,” he answered, “I take 
my cut, don’t you?” he smiled signi- 
ficantly. 

“Why, yes,” a little reluctantly, yet 
she reasoned that any other answer 
would have been instantly taken as 
false by the old man. “I take a piece 
once in a while.” 

“Then don’t fear, little sister of the 
high-graders. I won't wise anybody 
up. We're sort of thieves, and there 
must be honor among us.” He patted 
her reassuringly upon the arm, leav- 
ing the marks of his greasy fingers 
odiously visible upon her sleeve. “All 
we've spilled this time is the slop, and 
next time I'll try to be a little more 
careful, but jackasses are tempera- 
mental creatures. I was married 
once. It was a long time ago. This 
burro always reminds me of my wife. 
She was too temperamental for me.” 

“She must have been glad to be rid 
of you,” Barbara said without 
sympathy. 

“No doubt the jackass was glad to 
be rid of the slop barrel on the sled,” 
Higgins replied, unruffled by the in- 
sinuation. “I see you have some tem- 
perament. Don’t let it make a jackass 
of you.” 

“I won't,” she replied with icy dig- 
nity. She had nothing to fear from 
this old man, she well knew. He was 
one of the ring. They could be can- 
did, even temperamental, with each 
other. 

To regain the interior of The Tin 
Can Barbara must choose among the 
window by which she had come out, 
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the side door, or the front door. The 
first was impractical because of the 
size of the opening and its height from 
the ground. Of the other two en- 
trances, there was little choice. Either 
must take her past the people within 
before she could regain her own sanc- 
tum. She selected the side door. 

Assuming as much poise as she 
could command, she stepped inside. 
However, she could not remove the 
flush from her face, nor the ruffled ap- 
pearance of her dress. Ann scruti- 
nized her keenly as she walked past. 
Only a few moments previous, Ann 
had seen her, she was certain, in the 
other room, yet now she entered from 
without. 

Having a moment to spare, Ann fol- 
lowed her into the lunch preparation 
room. 

“‘What’s the matter, Barb?” she in- 
quired, “You look ill. Are you?” 

“Oh no,” Barbara assured her, “I 
let something fall out of the window. 
The smell from the kitchen was so 
strong that it nauseated me. I raised 
the window for air,” she continued to 
explain, “and while I was leaning out 
some things fell off the sill. I simply 
hopped through to get them, and 
thought it a little more dignified to 
come around to the door.” Barbara 
cast a covert glance out to ascertain 
if Higgins had gone. He was not 
visible. Ann did not reply for a while. 
She was not satisfied with this expla- 
nation, yet before she said so she 
wished to light upon some evidence for 
denying it. 

“Why, Barb, look at your sleeve,” 
she exclaimed, “It’s all greasy, and 
looks as if it were the prints of a man’s 
fingers. Has anything gone wrong, 
dear, tell 

Barbara hurriedly rubbed her hand 
over the soiled spot upon her sleeve, 
to efface all tangible marks. 

“Why no,” she said evenly, “I lost 
my footing as I struck the ground and 
my arm went against that dirty old 
barrel.” Ann accepted this explana- 
tion as plausible, and was turning to 
her own work, when her gaze fell upon 
two pieces of high-grade lying upon 
the shelf where some lunch pails stood. 

“Why, Barb!” she _ ejaculated. 
“What are these? Where did you get 
them?” She held out the pieces of 
ore. Each weighed several ounces, 
and was exceptionally rich. Incredu- 
lous as she was as to their origin, Ann 
could but admire them. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you about 
them,” Barbara’ sweetly  cooed. 
“Shorty sent them down to me, and 
said for me to give one to you and 
for me to take the other one. Which 
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(Continued From Page 448) 


band of Cherokees his forefathers had 
spoken of as lost somewhere long ago 
in northern Mexico. 


At last even strength forsook his 
trembling limbs, and one starry night 
Sequoyah laid his weary head beside 
his lonely camp-fire for the last time. 


Somewhere in the State of Tamaull- 
pas, not far from the Rio Grande, 
hungry creatures of the wilderness 
found him before dawn, and only his 
bones were left for burial in the shift- 
ing, wind-blown sands. 


His alphabet, too, is destined to ob- 
livion with the passing of the once- 
powerful Cherokee race. Only his 
revered name lives forever in all honor. 
for has it not been given to the greatest 
and most noble of all trees the earth 
has ever known—the SEQUOIA? 


(The Author offers her grateful ac 
knowledgement to various U. S. Fores 
Service Bulletins for data on the Sequow, 
to Kroeber’s Anthropology, to Mooney’ 
Myths of the Cherokee, to Ellsworth’s Giant 
Sequoia, to McKinney and Hall's “History 
of the Indian Tribes of North America, te 


Phillips’ Se-quo-yah, and to Magee’s “The 
Alphabet and Language.” ) 
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THE “HIGH-GRADERS” 


(Continued from page 473) 


do you want, dear? Do take the 
larger one. No, the other one, that’s 
it.” Ann was a little mystified« at 
this manifestation of unselfishness. 


“T won't,” she said stubbornly, up- 
lifted by this sight of virtue. “Shorty 
sent them to us, and you must take the 
larger one.” She passed the one in 
question to Barbara, retaining the 
smaller one, which she looked over 
gratefully. 


“How did Shorty send them? she 
asked. 


“In his lunch bucket. It has been 
here since morning and I never found 
it, and there was such a nice little note 
in it, with something that—” she 
paused to snatch up the note which 
Bullard had written, and stuff it iriside 
the bosom of her waist. 


“It was so sweet,” she added, “that 
I couldn't let even you see it dear.” 


“Why, little silly, I don’t want to 
see your note,” Ann smilingly said, 
‘‘Now I must get back to my job.” 


“Same here,”’ answered Barbara. 


As Ann went about her duties that 
afternoon, she would stop and shake 
her head dubiously, “I wonder,” she 
would muse at times, “if old Shorty 
is a high-grader too. This thing is 
surely getting complicated. What is 
it about gold that makes so many 
people want to steal it? I wish I 
knew. I wish I could just for a 
moment experience the sensation. No, 
I dont. I don't want to want anything 
that I cannot pay for.” 


(Continued Next Month) 
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Memories of a Frontier Childhood 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 440) 


father who was that day holding 
court in the new court-house in Was- 
hoe City. A message from him to 
my mother sent her to me in a car- 
riage made comfortable with wraps 
and pillows,—and so I returned home. 


After this I lounged around the 
house for many days, and no one 
said a mischievous word when I 
watched the progress of the holiday 
work. 


Christmas eve came and there rose 
in our plain living-room a fine moun- 
tain cedar, its branches spreading 
wide and low over the bare pine floor. 
It bore strange fruit for this wild 
country. 


As transportation over the moun- 
tains from California was difficult 


and expensive, nothing cheap or poor 
in quality was often brought to the 
territory. It was not worth while. 
The consequence was that the stores 
held superior goods, and, though one 
paid a good price he generally se- 
cured a good thing. 

Here were handsome gifts of gold 
and silver, many quite novel to what 
was then our mode of life, but they 
were tributes of affection, and, as 
one of our poets has said under some- 
what different circumstances, ‘Love 
knows no law of meteness or un- 
meteness”. The unsuitability of a 
large and superbly bound photograph 
album, and a dressing-case with bot- 
tles and jars of cut-glass, bearing 
monogrammed silver stoppers, was 

(Contniued on page 477) 


Overland Contests 


The prize of Fifty Dollars of- 
fered by the San Francisco Branch, 
League of American Pen Women, 
for the best short story by a Cali- 
fornia author, has—by unanimous 
decision of the judges—been award- 
ed to Miss Ethel Cotton of San 
Francisco for her story “Cross Cur- 
rents.” 


The prize of Fifty Dollars offered 
by Charles Granger Blanden (Laura 
Blackburn) of San Diego for the 
best lyric of thirty lines or less, has 
been awarded to Miss Nancy Buck- 
ley of San Francisco for her lyric 
“Alien.” 


The three judges in the short 
story contest were Eric Howard, 


short story writer and critic, of the 
University of California; Mrs. Grace 
Jones Morgan, member of the Cana- 
dian Bookfellows and a succesful 
short story writer; and—ex-officio 
—Overland’s editor. 


The judge in the poetry contest 
was Geoffrey G. Coope, holder of 
various degrees in the Universities 
of British Columbia, McGill and 
California, and exceptionally well 
qualified for the task. | 


A more complete announcement 
of the awards, together with publi- 
cation of the prize winning manu- 
scripts, will be made in the Novem- 
ber issue of Overland. 
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over-ridden by the devotion which 
prompted the gifts. Other families 
had joined ours in the celebration, 
and there was nothing too good or 
too fine for these people, who faced 
desolation together, to give each 
other. 

A few months later the second 
convention made more successful ef- 
forts towards Nevada’s statehood, 
a compromise being effected as to 
the taxation of her silver produc- 
tion. I vaguely remember the poli- 
tical zeal of my father and his co- 
workers at this time and have won- 
dered, in later years, if the delegates 
grouped on that remote desert plain 
had come to realize something of 
the anxiety of the grave man at the 
helm of State in far-off Washing- 
ton; the man whose Thirteenth 
Amendment was soon to be pre- 
sented to Congress, who was to find 
the issue so close that one more state 
would be necessary before a final 
launching, and who felt that to admit 
little Nevada to statehood and add 
her voice in ratification of the docu- 
ment would, as he said, “save a mil- 
lion men” who would otherwise have 
to be raised for his armies. 

Charles A. Dana, then assistant- 
secretary of War, says: “I have 
sometimes heard people complain of 
Nevada as superfluous and petty, not 
big enough to be a state; but when 
I hear that complaint I always hear 
Abraham Lincoln saying, ‘It is easier 
to admit Nevada than to raise another 


99 


million of soldiers’. 

Dana goes on to tell how, “in 
March 1864, the question of allowing 
Nevada to form a State government 
finally came up in the House of 
Representatives.” There was strong 
opposition. ‘At last, one afternoon,” 
he writes, “the President came into 
my office, in the third story of the 
War Department, . ... . He came in 
and shut the door. ‘Dana’, he said, 
‘I am very anxious about this vote. 
It has got to be taken next week. 
The time is very short. It is going 
to be a great deal closer than I wish 
it was. .... Here is the alternative; 
that we carry this vote or be com- 
pelled to raise another million and 
I don’t know how many more, men, 
and fight no one knows how long’.” 


Nevada was finally allowed to form 
her State government, and within the 
following year, became, as Dana puts 
it, “one of the States which ratified 
the Thirteenth Amendment by which 
slavery was abolished by constitu- 
tional prohibition in all of the United 
States,” 
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THE AVALANCHE 


New Worth While 
Fall Books 


The following books just off the press will give you hours 
of entertainment no matter what your literary tastes are. 


FICTION 


Ernest Poole 


butterfly’s ambitions........ 


A gripping love story of a brilliant young neurologist and society 
girl picturing the eternal clash between a real man’s ideals and a 


$2.00 


BACK STAGE 


Roland Oliver 


Arctic. 


STUDIES IN MURDER 


A story of the theatre with Greenwich village as a background....$2.00 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson and Violet Irwin 


Our greatest living explorer shows children of the icebound arctic 
regions through the eyes of a twelve-year old Eskimo boy. 
stuff out of which adventure is made 


POETRY 


COLLECTED POEMS............................ Edwin Arlington Robinson ($3.00) 


TRAVEL 
MY LIFE WITH THE ESKIMO 


It is the 
$2.25 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


A new edition of this famous and standard book on life within the 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


Edmund Lester Pearson 


350 Mission STREET 


A general interest work on some of the most extraordinary and mys- 
terious murders which have taken place in the United States during 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR FROM 


THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


SAN FrANcisco, CALIFORNIA 


Considering the chaotic condition 
into which this little state was born, 
and the inevitable crudeness of her 
first growth, one, even, who has but 
a child’s memories of it, must feel 
great satisfaction that her patriotism 
always rang true, like her silver. 

So our life went on—serious pur- 
pose, grim episode, here and there 
comedy—and always the reverbera- 
tions from the seat of war. 

In the never-to-be-forgotten spring 
of 1865, after we had all been re- 
moved to California and had been 


settled for some months in a small 
educational town near San Francisco, 
in the midst of national rejoicing 
that the Rebellion was at last put 
down, I came in from school one day 
to find my mother lying upon a couch 
and sobbing. When she could speak 
she told me that President Lincoln 
has been assassinated. The whole 
world seemed suddenly to turn dark. 

In an old letter my mother de- 
scribes to her parents the observance 
in our village of “the saddest day 
the nation has ever known.” “Every 
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house of loyal citizens is draped in 
mourning.” “Since the dreadful news 
of the assassination came. . . . all Jim 
business has stood still.” “Strong 
men weep.” “Many so overcome 
with grief as to be obliged to take to ! 
their beds.” The universal heart [Yo 
throbbed no less in the villages than §* 
in a great metropolis. = 


A band of crepe about my arm, ff, 
grave and reverent, I walked in the Jf.) 
sad little procession to the village [pe 
church, no more the small sun-bon- 
neted child who had perched on the C 
zigzag fence five years before, but 
one who had come to see and feel 9 
and a little, perhaps, to understand, 
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All Outdoor Sports - [Ideal Summer Climate 
will bring you 


Happy Days 


something of that larger, broader 

filled with world which had begun to be her a 
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to 
A Resort in the Heart of a Great City 
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27-acre Park. Open Air Plunge. Splendid Golf ’ : 
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POETS AND THINGS 


(Continued From Page 468) 


youth. A bit cynical; that again is youth, 
in its wisdom. But there is literary sound- 
ness, there is freshness, there is strength. 

And in the September number appears 
Yossef Gaer, whom we of the West know 
as a poet, an associate in the unique quar- 
terly Four, with the splendidly strong 
“Sketches of Yanovke.” Prose, these 
sketches, but strong as an epic and as 
splendidly beautiful. Gaer will not long 
be held in the West. 


HE Poetry Epitor is always interested 
0 when he runs across the name of an 
Overland contributor in some other period- 
ical. A belated copy of Voices (July) 
brings Lilian White Spencer in a striking 
sonnet. Miss White, by the way, has ap- 
peared in not a few of the higher class 
magazines of late. 


NINE POINTS IN THE LAW 

(Continued From Page 465) 
to very much extry trouble,”’ she add- 
ed as he somewhat bashfully entered 
the house, “but by the time you've 
hung your hat up and washed your 
hands and brushed your hair a bit, 
there’ll be the kind of a meal on the 
table that a man and a woman that’s 
gettin’ older every day of their lives 
and need good, nourishin’ food ought 
to set down to!” 


THE STURGEON’S FRY 
(Continued From Page 461) 
you left it and the lilacs you set out in 
the yard are in bloom.” 

The woman's face lost some of its 
hardness. She smiled, almost wistfully. 
“The lilacs, I'll see them again—” 
Tears trembled on her lashes—“And 
my boy. God! how I’ve wanted my 
boy—” . Suddenly she remembered the 
girl in the tent. “Tom! What will 
he say to—her ?” 

“He mustn’t know!” cried Crow- 
foot. 

“He needn't know,” the woman 
added. “Thelma came with you to 
find—me.”’ 

“And”—she looked into his vaguely 
puzzled eyes—‘‘I want you to know 
that the girl isn’t—bad; only weak, 
only foolishly tired of the monotony 
of the small town—just as I was.”’ 

Crowfoot’s lips moved and his face 
contorted with the effort to voice the 
thought : 

“I—then it wasn't—they said I 
looked like a sturgeon—” 

The woman looked at him a mo- 
ment, puzzled; then brushed the re- 
mark aside as she looked out across 
the hot, dusty field: 

“The lilacs,” she said. “The lilacs— 


and the cool river—lI'll be giad to 
rest.” 
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Write Short Stories 


You may have the idea for a story which would 
sell for $1500 — if you knew how to write it. 
Many interesting stories fail of publication 
because they are not well told. 


You Can Learn to Write 


as many popular authors have won fame —by 
slow years of toiling — trying again and again 
to find the secret of success. 

But why spend laborious years of heartache and 
disappointment? Why travel by ox team when 


You Can Ride the Air? 


For years Short Story Writing has been success- 
fully taught. Many of those who now find 
ready market for their stories learned the art 
through correspondence. Why take years when 
a few months of our individual instruction will 
bring you to the goal? 


We offer to OVERLAND readers the opportunity to study Short 
Story Writing by a personal method that insures to each student the 
aid of specialists in developing that individual student’s possibilities. 

You are taught, individually. You do not merely prepare papers 
which are checked and returned. Your instructor reads your work sympa- 
thetically, then advises you, helps you re-write, helps you build a salable 
story —and HELPS YOU SELL. To writers of Western Stories — and 
none are more popular — the possibilities of this course are enhanced by the 
fact that every lesson will be graded by one who has travelled in the West — 
one who knows it, and can reach you a helping hand in fact and atmosphere. 


Lesson sheets, reference and study books are furnished without additional 
charge. Tuition is payable monthly. 


THE PEOPLES COLLEGE GUARANTEES 
to continue training each student until a suc- 
cessful place is found in the magazine world. 


In sending the coupon below, send also a letter telling of your previous 
experience in writing and selling. 


Individual Attention 


__is possible only when the number of active working students is confined 
within the working limit of the teaching staff. For this reason the 


Class Is Limited 


and only those applicants for enrollment will be accepted which arrive before 
the quota is reached. THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


THE PEOPLES COLLEGE, 
OveRLAND Short Story Class, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Please 


I am interested in personal instruction in writing for publication. 
send me full particulars, and your GUARANTEE enrollment blank. 


Street or R. F. D.. 
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